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He who loves God, loves the Word of God. The 
Scriptures which were dear to Jesus of Nazareth, are 
dear in common to Jew and Christian to-day. A 
pleasant illustration of this truth is found, on another 
page, in the lines in praise of The Bible written by 
the editor of The Jewish Messenger for the Jewish 
and Christian readers of The Sunday School Times. 


There are secret times to every Christian,—times 
of prayer, of praise, of meditation, all by himself. 
He cannot be a true Christian without these secret 
times. But no Christian can be a Christian wholly 
in secret. He cannot be a true Christian without 
being a Christian openly, frankly, publicly, The 
heart and the hand are both essential features of the 
Christian life. The inner pulse must beat against, 
although not with, the outer world. 


Pictures of primitive Oriental life are of real value 
in illustrating and making clearer the Bible narra- 
tive. But not one traveler in a hundred can perceive 
the distinctive peculiarities of primitive Oriental life 
while he is in the East, or is able to present a picture 
of it to those who have not seen it, after his return. 
This fact gives added interest and importance to such 
& picture of primitive Oriental hospitality as is pre- 


4 | matter of fact in the relations of our every-day life. 





sented to readers of The Sunday School Times by 
Professor Dr. Hilprecht, in his Shaykh of Zéta. Dr. 
Hilprecht accompanied the American Expedition to 
Babylonia, as Assyridlogist. His journeyings took 
him into fields rarely traversed by explorers. He 
has exceptional powers as an observer and as a nar- 
rator ; and the sketch now made by him is an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of Bible illustra¥ion 
from the lands of the Bible. 


Sentiment has more practical value than has plain 


To take away all sentiment from the relation of hus- 
band and wife, of parent and child, of brother and 
sister, or of friend and friend,'is to deprive that rela- 
tion of its chief charm, and” to leave it without the 
possibility of true joy to either of its parties. If the 
sentiment that makes the life of young lovers so full 4 
of gladness and hope be continued into the years of 
the married state, the progress of the years only in- 
creases the hope and gladness of the life ; but if that 
sentiment be permitted to die out, the life drags more 
and more wearily as the years go on. No provision 
of home and food and clothing can compensate for 
the lack of loving looks and words that are the 
promptings of pure sentiment between those whose 
lives are linked in inevitable companionship. Nor 
can any continuance of helpful service between 
friends be a continuance of friendship, without the 
controlling sentiment of friendship. Let those who 
would have the joys of any loving relation in life, 
guard sacredly the sentiment of that relation. 


Strange providences are often the very providences 
for which we have most reason to be grateful; and 
the trials that seem to us to have no meaning are 
fullest of good to us or to our dear ones. It is hard 
to grow old and become utterly dependent, so that 
we are no longer of any apparent service in the world. 
Being simply a burden to those whom we love or to 
strangers, while life itself is only a burden to our- 
selves, we wonder why we are permitted to live on in 
this way, instead of being taken at once to our rest 
when our work is done. Or when we are laid aside 
by incurable disease, and- continue to suffer without 
hope of release, unable to do anything for ourselves 
or for others, and taxing the time and strength and 
patience of those who but for us might find joy and 
gain in useful activities in a wide sphere of loving 
endeavor, it seems to us as if there were some mistake 
in such an ordering for us. If it is another who is 
thus disabled by age or by sickness, living on as a 
helpless burden to all about him, we are prone to have 
much the same feelings concerning the strange provi- 
dence that permits this state of things.« Yet as we 
look out upon the world, or as we recall the influ- 
ences that shaped and softened our own natures in 
earlier life, we have occasion to perceive that those 
who grow old gracefully, or who suffer patiently, 
often do more by their example in emphasizing Chris- 
tian truth than they could do by any positive activi- 
ties in any sphere of personal labor; and, on the 
other hand, that those who are called to minister 
lovingly to the sick and the aged are enabled thereby 
to gain and grow in Christian graces, and in strength 


wise be impossible. Viewed in this light, even pro- 
longed helplessness in age or sickness may be to the 
sufferer a means of influence for good, and to the 
loving watehers a means of chastening and refining, 
beyond all the words and deeds of health and full 
activity. We may, indeed, rightly desire to be spared, 
or to have those who are dear to us spared, from the 
trial of prolonged suffering or prolonged helplessness ; 
but when this trial comes to us or to them, we should 
count it all joy that the blessings it makes possible are 
thus vouchsafed by our loving and all-wise Father, 





GUIDING A CHILD IN COMPANIONSHIPS. 


A child cannot easily go on through childhood 
without companions, even if it were desirable for 
him to doso. Moreover, it is not desirable for a child 
to go on through childhood without companions, even 
if it were every way practicable for him to do so. 
Companions are a necessity to a child, whether the 
case be looked at in the light of the world as it is, or 
in the light of the world as it ought to be. Hence, 
as a child will have companions and as he needs to 
have them, it is doubly important that a parent be 
alive to the importance of guiding his every child in 
the choice of his companions, and in his relations to 
those companions whom he has without choosing. 

No child can be rightly trained all by himself, nor 
yet wholly by means of those agencies and influences 
that come to him directly from above his head. There 
are forces which operate for a child’s training through 
being brought to bear upon him laterally rather than 
perpendicularly ; coming in upon him by way of his 
sympathies, instead of by way of his natural desire 
for knowledge. There are lessons which a child can- 
not learn so well from an elder teacher above him as 
from a young teacher alongside of him. There are 
impulses which can never be at their fullest with a 
child when he is alone as a child, but which will fill 
and sway him when they are operative upon him as 
one of a little company of children. Only as he 
learns these lessons from, and receives these impulses 
with, wisely chosen and fitting companions, can a child 
have the benefit of them to which he is fairly entitled. 

Auy observing parent will testify that, on more 
than one occasion, his child has come to him with a 
new interest in a thought or a theme, inspired by the 
words or example of a young companion, to the sur- 
prise of the parent—who had before sought in vain 
to excite an interest in that very direction. All that 
the parent had said on the subject had been of no 
value, in comparison with that which had been said 
or done by the child’s companion, as another self. 
Again, there are few parents who have not found to 
their regret that their child has received lessons and 
impulses directly opposed to all the parental counsel 
and purposes, through a brief. and comparatively 
unnoticed companionship that ought to have been 
guarded against. And these are but illustrations of 
the instructive and swaying power of child companion- 
ships. Such a power as this ought not to be ignored 
or slighted by any parent who would do most and best 
for his child’s wise training. 

Any thoughtful parent will realize that a child can- 
not be trained to be unselfishly considerate of his 





and loveliness of personal character, as would other- 


companions; to bear and forbear with companions 
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who are weak or impatient or exacting ; to show sym- 
pathy with companions who need sympathy, and to 
minister lovingly to companions who deserve a loving 
ministry,—unless he has companions toward whom he 
can thus exercise and evidence a right spirit at all 
times. And no parent will say, or think, that it would 
be well for a child to be without these elements of 
character-training in his life-progress. 

An only child is naturally at a disadvantage in 
his home, because he is an only child. He lacks the 
lessons which playmates there would give him; the 
impulses and inspirations which he would receive 
from their fellowship; the demands on his better 
nature, and the calls on his self-control and se)f-denial, 
which would come from their requirements. Parente 
who have but one child ought to see to it that the 
lack in this regard is, in a measure, supplied by the 
companionships of children from other homes. It is, 
indeed, a mistake for any parent to attempt the train- 
ing of his child without the help of child companion- 
ships. No child can be so inspiringly and symmetri- 
cally trained without as with these. Even where there 
are half a dozen or more children in one family, there 
is still a need of outside companions for each child, of 
the same age and wants of that child; for it is not 
possible for any person to bripg himself into the same 
relations with a child as can be entered into by a 


child of his own years and requirements. 


Because a child’s companionships are so influential, it 
is the more important that they be closely watched and 
carefully guided by the child’s parents. In choosing a 


neighborhood—for a residence or for a summer vaca- 


tion; in choosing a week-day school; in choosing a 
Sunday-school—where a choice is open to the parents, 
the companionships thus secured to their child ought 
to have prominence ih the minds of the parents. And 
when the neighborhood, and week-day school, and 
Sunday-school, are finally fixed upon, the responsibil- 
ity is still upon the parent to see to it that the best 
available companionships there are cultivated, and 
the most undesirable ones are shunned, by the child. 
Neglect or carelessness at this point may be a means 
of harm to the child for his lifetime. Attention just 
here may do more for him than were possible through 
any other agency. 

It is a parent’s duty to know who are his child’s 
companions, and to know the character, and course of 
conduct, and influence upon his child, of every one of 
those companions separately. Hereis wherea parent’s 
chief work is called for in the matter of guiding and 
controlling his child’s companionships. A parent 
must have his child’s sympathy, in order to gain this 


‘knowledge; and a parent must give his sympathy to 


his child, in order to be able to use this knowledge 
wisely. It may be necessary to keep an open house 
for these companions, and an open heart and hand to 
them personally, as it surely is necessary to keep an 
open ear to the child’s confidences concerning their 
sayings and doings, if the parent would know all 
about them that he needs to know. There are parents 


“who do all this for and with their children, as an 


effective means of guiding those children in their 
companionships, It is a pity that there are not more 
who are willing to do it, in view of all that it may be 
a means of accomplishing for children. 

Knowing his child’s companionships, a parent 
ought to encourage such of them as are worthiest, 
and discourage such as he cannot approve. He ought 


‘to help his child to see the advantages of the one class 


and the disadvantages of the other, and to regulate 
his social intimacies according to the standards thus 
set before him, It will not do for a parent to allow 
matters in this liné to take their own course, and 
to accept all companionships for his child just as they 
may come to him. He must feel responsible for his 
child’s wise selection, from among the number of 
proffered companions, of those who are to be retained 
while others are dropped or avoided. And it devolves 
upon a parent to see to it that his child’s companion- 
ships are of growing value to his companions as well 


as to himself; that his child’s influence over his very 
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playfellows is for their good, while his good is pro- 


moted by their association with him. © A child’s-com- 


panionships, like those of older persons, ought to be 
of advantage to both parties alike, through the very 
purposé of making them so. 

Recognizing the desirableness and importance of 
companionships for his child, securing the best that 
are available, learning fully their characteristics and 
tendencies, aiding in their sifting, and seeking in 
their steady uplifting, a parent can do effective service 
in the way of guiding his child in and through that 
child’s companionships. To neglect this agency of a 
child’s training, would be to endanger his entire 
career in life, whatever else were done in his behalf. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
orfe can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can b, 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that.be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread, Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter, 


woe 


& 

It is easier to point out inconsistencies in the work of 
scholars, as in the conduct of other persons, than it is to 
account forthem. This is true even of the eminent men 
who recently revised our English translation of the 
Bible; although they were particularly desirous of 
avoiding the appearance of inconsistency. A Maine 
clergyman has the following question to ask at this point: 

Why should not “ devil” be printed with a capital D in our 
Bibles? 

There are two Greek words translated “devil” in our 
English New Testament,—diabolos and daimonion, The 
American Revisers preferred to translate the latter word 
“demon,” but the English Revisers adhered to the old 
form, “‘deyil.” Here is one inconsistency. The word 
diabolos is generally employed in the Bible text as a 
proper name, although not in every case. In Revelation 
12:9 and 20: 2, where it is employed as a synonym of 


“Satan,” it is printed with a capital in our Revised Ver- |. 


sion; but in other cases where it clearly seems to be em- 
ployed as a proper name, as in the narrative of the Temp- 
tation of Jesus, it is not capitalized. Here is another 
inconsistency. It is not to be supposed, however, that 
the Revisers intended to hereby indicate any question in 
their minds as to the personality of the Devil. In the 
Rhemish version (1582) the word is printed with a 
capital throughout. In some editions of the Authorized 
Version the same variations are observed as in the 
Revision; in other editions there is no capitalizing. The 
inconsistencies of the Revised Version are easier recog- 
nized than accounted for. 


One of the words that is often used misleadingly, 
because it is used ambiguously, is the word “church.” 
This word has half a dozen meanings, or more, and these 
meanings are frequently employed interchangeably by a 
speaker or writer, in the course of a single series’ of 
remarks. The “church” is the whole body of the re- 
deemed; it is the local community of worshipers in a 
special field; it is the services held in a sanctuary at 
stated time ; it js the building in which religious worship 
is held; and it is various other things, according to the 
mind of its user for the time being. Now this is all very 
well if the precise meaning of the user of the word 
“church” be understood by his hearers, as that meaning 
is distinct from the other well-known meanings attached 
to the word. But this is very far from well if the user 
of the word employs it in one sense in one phase of his 
discourse, and in another sense in another phase, without 
making clear the wide difference between the two mean- 
ings. One of the commonest errors in this line grows 
out of a person’s pressing the truth that it is right for 
very young children to be brought under the influence 
of the church, when the word “church ” is interchange- 
ably used as applicable to the organization of Christ’s 
disciples on earth, and to aspecial religious service where 


a | that services are adapted to their benefit. 





a vorthon $é-dlaiie te & sotebignaih Sotbhon. Ta thin ease, 
the claim made concerning the children may be right in 
one sense, and wrong in another sense, and yet seem to 
be wholly right to those who fail to see-the difference 
between the’two uses of the word. Forexample, a writer 
in The Sunday School Times recently urged upon mothers 
the duty of seeing to it that their children “go tochurch” 
at an early age. This writer seemed to suppose, and so 
to teach, that the service of public worship at which a 
sermon is preached to grown-up people is the “church,” 
in a sense that the service of public worship at which 
the Bible is taught to young as wellas oldisnot, There- 
upon the Editor added “a word of caution against com- 
pelling a child at too early an age to sit regularly; week 
after week, in attendance upon church services which 
are specifically designed for the comprehension of adults, 
and not of children.” And at this the readers of The 
Sunday School Times in various parts of the country 
show their confusion of mind by inquiries on the subject 
that seem to take it for granted that a public preaching 
service is “church,” while a public service of Bible study 
isnot, A Minnesota correspondent, referring to this note, 
says pleasantly: 

It makes me wonder whether my wife and I have pursued the 
wrong course with our children; also, what age a child should 
attain before being requited to attend church services. Your 
editoriais are so helpful, that, when I differ with you, I am in- 
terested in having the matter more fully explained. 

An experienced Illinois mother writes feelingly : 

I am sorry to read your footnote to the article entitled “A 
Word to Mothers,” in your issue of January 25. I am the 
mother of thirteen children,—eleven of whom have grown to 
years of responsibility, and only one of whom reached the age 
of twelve without conversion, They have been consecrated to 
God, and taken regularly to his house, from infancy; and I am 
persuaded, as the writer in your columns says, that the habit of 
worship is an incalculable blessing to them, even while they 
cannot understand the sermon. I heard Dr. Vincent once, in 
deprecating the tendency to substitute the Sunday-school for 
public worship, say that, Sunday-school specialist as he is, 
yet if the child could only attend one service, it should be the 
chnrch service. I wish all ministers would do as my son does, 
and as some others whom I have known do,—preach a fiye- 
minute sermon to children every Sunday morning; but, as it 
is, let them by all means have the benefit of the songs and the 
attitude of worship. “They that be planted in the house of 
the Lord shall flourish in the courts of our God.” Excuse the 
liberty I have taken, as this is a subject on which I have stroug 
convictions, 

A Massachusetts clergyman adds pertinently the sug- 
gestion : 

Instead of seeming to encourage parents not to bring their * 
children too early to church, would it not be better to insist that 
the pulpit should furnish milk for the babes, as well as meat for 
the old folks? 

Of course, it is true that the habit of attendance ‘ at 
church services ought to be formed in early life.. But it 
is not true that the preaching of an uninspired sermon 
makes a church service, while a service where the study 
of God’s word is a prominent feature is not a church 
service. Church services ought to be adapted to the 
needs of various classes in the community ; and parents 
ought to see to it that their children attend those which 
are suited to their needs, and are not forced to attend 
those which are unsuited to them. This distinction was 
observed in the early days of the Christian Church ;- it 
is having new prominence in these laterdays. Children 
are being taken at a very early age to the infant-class 
services of the church; then, again, to the more advanced 
Sunday-school services of the church ; and so on all thie 
way along to their maturer years. There are more and 
more of separate church services for children, and of 
services designed partly for children and partly for adults; 
and the children are the gainers accordingly. Many more 
children, actually and relatively, are brought into tlie 
church fold, as its intelligent and active members, now 
Parents ought 
to have the lessons of these facts in their minds in the 
training of their children. If a parent were to say, “ As 
between a charch service that a child can understand, 
and-a church service that a child not understand, I 
prefer the latter for my children,” his preference would 
be clear, and he would be responsible for his choice; 
but when any man speaks of an unifspired sermon as 
making a “‘church service” more truly than does Bible 
study, he is assuming a position at variance with the 
teachings of God’s Word, of history, and of reason. Tle 
Sunday School Times insists that ten words of worship 
and teaching that a child can comprehend, are better for 
the child than ten thousand words that are clearly beyond 
his comprehension. Take your very young children to 
church services; but be sure that you are not misusing 
the term “church services” to begin with. 
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LOVE AND OBEY. 
BY M.. F. BUTTS. 


We vex the heavens with prayers, speaking vain words 
With reverent closed eyes; irreverent 

Say rather, for we slight God’s sweetest gifts 

The while. We praise him best with open eyes ® 
That note the smallest tokens of his love. 

A child, we'll say, flouts all his father’s care, 

Then kneels and puts up pious hands in prayer. 


Such care our Father shows! He makes our world 
A beauteous pictured place wherein are set 

Our duties; these are sugared sweet with love ; 
And each obedience, by his law for souls, 

Lifts us in stature so that we may touch 

The easier his heaven. Therefore pray, 

My heart, for power to love and to obey. 


Geneseo, N. Y. 





THE SHAYKH OF ZETA. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN V. HILPRECHT. 


I had been examining the Babylonian inscriptions and 
sculptures in the Wady Brissa, and hurried with my two 


-companions—a muleteer by the name of Daheer and a 
young Arab—towards the plain. The sun was sinking 


in the west. The Arab guide, whom the shaykh of Ka‘b 
Wady Brissa had furnished to show us the way to the 
next village in’ the Beq&‘a, had turned back when we 
reached the last spurs of the Lebanon, being afraid of rob- 
bers and wild beasts Wesaw him swinging his hatchet 
in the distance as a last farewell, and then disappear 
behind the scrubby oaks and low bushes, with which the 
foot-hills are sparsely clad. Deeper and denser grew 
the shadows on the eastern slopes of the Lebanon. The 
soft blue mists, edged with rose where they caught a 
lingering ray of the setting sun, were still floating above 
the Anti-Lebanon, illumining its dusky peaks with a 
weird light. But quickly the glow died away, and, 
with a suddenness characteristic of the East, night and 
darkness had closed in around us. All life seemed ban- 
ished from this unfrequented corner of the earth. There 
was not a sound to interrupt the deep silence of nature, 
—not even the monotonous chirp of the cricket, or the 


; whir of an owl, or the last cry of a bird hastening to its 
nest. But a gentle and refreshing breeze laden with the 





‘aromatic fragrance of the storied mountains, was stealing 


down the slumbering slopes, and rustling softly through 
the arid grasses of the wide-stretched plain. It was a 
wonderfully mild and dreamy November night, and our 
little company soon gave up the fruitless task of leaning 
forward over the necks of the horses to discover the 
traces of a little-trodden path. In the dreary pass of 
Yamane my horse had in the darkness of the night found 
the way on the slippery Roman road, winding round pro- 
jecting crags and deep chasms; and so I now trusted 
entirely in my well-tried animal, and gave myself up to 
the spell of the mysterious surroundings. 

My thoughts went back centuries and tens of centuries 
to the time when a different race had pitched its tents 
upon these steppes. Behind us were the proud records 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s victories; and a few miles ahead, 
wrapped in darkness, lay the village in which the king 
ot Sumer and Akkad set up his headquarters preparatory 
to the last campaign against rebellious Judah. The plain 
through which we were slowly riding once echoed with 
the stamping of horses and the clashing of Babylonian 
arms. Surrounded by fierce warriors, aged men, lament- 
ing women, and chained youths, were being dragged into 
a long and hopeless captivity. Thousands of years 
have passed since that time. Men have gone, and others 
have taken their place; but the mountains and vales and 
rocks and rivers are still the same, and testify as of yore 
to the wonderful ways of God. 

I was aroused from my revery by the plashing of a 
small brook flowing down toward the Orontes. At the 
same moment the barking of dogs became audible, and 
warned me of my approach to a human habitation. It 
is a characteristic feature of an Arab village in Babylo- 
nia,—as, indeed, of every Bedawy camp in the Arabic 
desert,—that all strangers, whether they come by day or 
night, are greeted by a pack of wild and shaggy dogs, 
unmistakably relatives of the desert jackals, which sur- 
round the visitors with furious barking. Here, too, in 
the Beq4‘a, on the verge of Arabic civilization, we met 
with the same reception upon entering the small village 
before us. An Arab, attracted by the unusual commo- 


tion, delivered us from our unwelcome detainers with 


ee 


_ 1The Bedawy and the fellah along the edge of the desert are 
-Yarely seen alone. “ Like his mare, if he finds himself without his 


fellows the bravest is frightened.”’ Lady Anne Blunt, 
* Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates,” p. 403. New York. 1879, 








the aid of a few stones, and then led us directly to the 
hut of the shaykh. 

The locality, which we had reached at about 8 P. M. 
after three hours’ ride, from Ka‘b Wady Brissa, bears the 
name of Zéta, Professor Sachau mentions the place as 
Zete,'—without, however, giving any description, as he 
had not himself visited it. It lies near 34.5° north lati- 
tude, a few miles south-west of the Lake of Homs, The 
village consists of about twenty miserable mud huts, from 
whose crumbling walls here and there a stone projects, 
taken from the adjacent Gre¢o-Roman ruins. To judge 
from the number of houses, the population cannot be 
more than eighty or a hundred souls. The inhabitants 
belong to the same sect as those of the Wady Brissa,— 
the MetAwile; and their principal means of subsistence, 
as indicated by the stubble-fields of the lightly culti- 
vated but fruitful surrounding tracts, is husbandry and 
sheep-raising, in both of which the women and children 
take an important part. 

We tied our horses to the stone door-post of the shaykh’s 
dwelling, while our guide, with Arabic readiness of 
speech, informed his chief of the arrival of guests. As 
the village lay in a sequestered region, at some distance 
from the main road, this was important news, and its 
bearer could not possibly relate the event to his com- 
rades without enlarging upon it and exaggerating it in 
his own peculiar manner. The effect of his flowery 
speech on theshaykh was remarkable. Immediately an 
old Arab came to the front of the house, and with a 
respectful Zfaddal? (“ Please”’) led me across the court to 
the nearest apartment. It was the reception and guest- 
room, found everywhere in the Bed’ween camps and 
among the Arabs who live in settlements,—the fellaheen. 
In the desert it is usually a black tent, or part of.one. In 
the Affej swamps, in Central Babylonia, it is represented 
by a sort of archway or open-hall made out of bundles 
of rushes. In the Arab villages of the Beqi‘a, and along 
the ‘banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, it usually is a 
commodious room (dda or éda) built out of mud, and con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, with the dwelling of the 
shaykh, It is fitted up with carpets and rugs, according 
as the means of the community permit. 

The Shaykh of Zéta evidently belonged to the poorest 
of his class. His se/4mlik possessed neither the elevated 
seat in a niche opposite the door, which I had found to 
be the place of honor for the shaykh and his prominent 
guests in Mohammed Said’s residence at Hurmul, nor 
was it furnished with the silk cushions of the chief of 
Ibn Kerbool,‘ or with the Persian (though dirty) rugs of 
the Anazeh shaykhs in the Arabic desert, The low 
room in which the small band of Zéta men assembled 
every evening to talk and drink coffee, showed no signs 
of Arabian luxury, being hardly fifteen feet long and 
ten feet broad. Several small cavities in the bare wall 
served as receptacles for a limited stock of tobacco and 
other necessary articles, while a scanty supply of air 
found entrance through three small holes near the rough 
wooden ceiling. With my saddle-bags in my hand, I 
entered the reception-room of my kind host. The floor 
consisted of dirt trodden down, Seated on this, along 
the four walls, were sixteen dark-browr fellows, scantily 
clad. In their midst, at the left of the door, on a woolen 
blanket, sat the Shaykh of Z4ta. He was a man scarcely 
past forty, of tall and lithe figure. His well-formed 
aquiline nose, together with the black eyebrows, gave to 
the clearly cut features an expression of energy and de- 
termination. His eye was clear and quiet, and at once 
inspired confidence. But rarely did a passing smile 
light up his grave and noble countenance. Every move- 
ment of this Arab was a pattern of grace and liveliness. 

When I entered, all the men present rose, and replied 
to my “Salamun ‘alaykum” with a hearty “Wa ‘alayk 
issalam.”® Only after I had repeatedly urged them, did 
they sit down again. In obedience to a sign from the 
shaykh, a servant brought me a straw mattress and a 
cushion from the hareem (harem), and spread them ‘near 





1In his Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien, p. 68. Leipsic. 1883. 
Compare also Kiepert’s excellent map accompanying this work. 

2 Among the Bed’ween of the desert, as well as among the Arabs of 
the cities,—for example, in Baghdad,—I often heard the beautiful 
phrase bismiliah (‘‘in the name of God’’) used in ths same meaning. 

8 Usually called seldmlik in Turkish. The word begins gradually 
to be incorporated in the Arabic of Syria. 

4One’of the larger Arab villages of the Said-Bed’ween, charac- 
terized by a pyramid-shaped castle of mud. This tribe numbers 
about four hundred warriors, and dwells on the northern confines-of 
the Affe] swamps in Central Babylonia. As allies of the Affej 
Bed’ween, they share their pasture-lands-with the latter. 

5 “ Peace unto you” (greeting), “‘And unto you peace’’ (answer). 
In the localities of Syria and Palestine this greeting is, as a rule, 
confined to Moslems. (Cf. Hartman, Arabiicher Sprachfiihrer, p. 336, 
under saldm.) In the Beq@‘a, the valley of the Euphrates, and in 
the desert, althotgh recognized as a Christian, I was ordinarily 
greeted with the saldm by Bed’ween peasants. 





the wall opposite to his master. While I was making 
myself comfortable on this improvised bed,—large and 
luxurious compared with some on which I had slept,—I 
noticed a number of sandals, which the guests had slipped 
off at the threshold of the room, in accordance with the 
custom of thecountry. I followed the example of the rest, 
and took offmy shoes. After repeated ceremonious ques- 
tions about my health, to which I gave as many satisfac- 
tory answers, about ten minutes passed in absolute 
silence. The younger men regarded my foreign dress 
with curious glances. The older ones sat motionless, 
with bent heads, while the shaykh kept blowing ener- 
getically into the small iron hearth before him, as if he 
wanted to stir up a special blaze in honor of his excep- 
tional guest.’ Satisfied with his efforts in this direction, 
he finally interrupted our silence by putting the question, 
tishrab ? (“ Dost thou smoke?”) I made the brief reply, 
na‘am (“Yes”), whereupon he immediately filled the 
only argili in the room, put a piece of red-hot charcoal 
into the bowl, and himself? lit the pipe for me. Before 
I had taken many puffs, the Arabs threw off the constraint 
with which they had regarded me, The offering and 
accepting of this first gift caused me to be looked upon 
as one of their own number, according to the ancient 
sacred laws of hospitality. One after the other fumbled 
in his belt for paper, and got some remnants of tobacco 
out of the tied lappet of his abba. Talking and smoking 
now became general, and the shaykh gave way to a 
natural curiosity, and began to question me about the 
object of my journey. As in the days of Homer, all the 
preliminary queries were gone through with: “Come 
on! Tell me this, and recount it truly, who and whence 
art thou of men? Where is thy city and parents?”® 

In the huts of Zéta little was known of what moves 
the hearts and minds of men in the far West. A wan- 
dering Arab minstrel, who had gone as far as Erzroom 
on his journeyings, happened to be among the guests 
under the roof of our host. With occasional nods of 
approval and explanatory remarks, he seconded what I 
told his countrymen about the wonders of the New 
World in broken Arabic. But when I tried to picture 
to them the speed of the railroad train and steamboat, 
and the marvelous achievements of telephone and pho- 
nograph,* then even the minstrel of many journeys 
shook his head in disapproval, and the good-natured 
but narrow-minded fellaheen laughed at such “ Frank- 
ish lies.” 

Some of the younger men had, meanwhile, examined 
the contents of my saddle-bags, and had taken possession 
of my shoes and field-glass, They had not the least con- 
ception of the use of these articles, and regarded them 
with evident astonishment, passing them from hand to 
hand around the room, amid witticisms and loud laughter, 

While this was going on, the shaykh had heated a 
vessel filled with freshly crushed coffee-beans. Now he 
poured the thick contents, with becoming dignity, into 
two neat pots standing close by. As soon as the black 
liquid was ready for use, a servant handed it to usin a 
small cup, without sugar.® It was evident that the 
kind-hearted shaykh had purposely delayed this cere- 
mony until now; for the Arab rule of etiquette is, the 
longer you wish to entertain a guest, the longer you wait 
before handing him coffee. A few minutes later, another 
servant came in with a sort of tray, made of colored 
straw, which he put down on a tripod in the middle of 
the room. It contained the customary supper dish, con- 
sisting of an ample allowance of rizz, chubz, lahm ghanam, 
leben, jibn, and dibs." The Arabian guests of the shaykh, 
who had arrived before us, and had already satisfied 





1In the territory little visited by travelers, the Arabs consider 
every European and American to be a man of unlimited powers and 
influence. In consequence, the stranger is frequently requested to 
make intercession with the sultan or pasha, with a view to having 
the taxes remitted. The refusal to comply with such a request is 
looked upon as a sign of unkindness, haughtiness, and ingratitude 
for the hospitality received. 

2 As a special sign of honor. Usually a servant attends to the fill- 
ing and lighting of the pipe, and prepares the coffee, Compare 
Socin, in Bedeker’s Palestina und Syrien, p. 1xi. Leipsic. 1880, 

* Homer's “*Odysee,”’ Lib. I., verses 169, 170. 

*The Arabs could only gain a conception of the speed of the 
steam-engine by having the distance given to them in “‘ caravan 
days.” The average stretch covered in a day by a caravan is twenty- 
five to thirty English miles. Frequently the distance varies accord- 
ing to the number of khdns (caravanseries) or cisterns found on 
the way. : 

6 Fellaheen and Bed’ween use no sugar in their coffee. Sachau 
(loco cit., p. 60) is undoubtedly right in assigning as a reason for this 
“that the Bed’ween are too poor to buy sugar.” In the coffee- 
houses of Syria, the stranger who orders a cup of coffee is accord- 
ingly frequently asked, “ Arabic, or Turkish?”"—for the latter is 
sweetened. But in the Turkish dervish convents—for example, in 
Smyrna and Saloniki—the coffee is likewise served without sugar. 

* Socin, loco cit., p. 1xi. 





T Rice, flat Arab cakes, mutton, sour milk, cheese, and a kind of 
grape-molacses. 
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their hunger, were again invited to partake of the meal; 
for among the fellaheen, as well as among the Bed’ween, 
it is considered in exceedingly bad form for the host 
either to partake of any food himself, or to offer it to 
newly arrived guests, without again inviting all present, 
if only for the sake of politeness. Several of the Arabs 
‘accepted the invitation. On the bare floor of the room 
we sat in a circle, 
~ “Reaching with eager hands for the dainty morsels before us.” 
_I was little troubled by the fact that none of my Arab 
__table companions had washed their hands, I had a 
splendid appetite, and lustily attacked the rice with my 
. fingers, dipping my bread into the dibs, or joining my 
neighbor in tearing off pieces of meat. And all the 
- while our host looked on with evident pleasure and 
satisfaction, 
__ When we had finished our repast, a servant appeared 
_ with water, which he poured over our hands, just where 
we sat, without troubling about a bow! or basin. After 
. this we took our old places along the walls, which were 
not by any means comfortable. Thearrival of the Frank 
had already been published throughout the village, and 
now there were constantly new arrivals, who made their 
. bow before the shaykh and me, covering their heart and 
_ then their forciead with the right hand, and then reso- 
lutely squeezed in among our number, without taking 
any notice of the over-crowded condition of the room. 
' Now and then a female form could be seen tripping 
softly across the court, lifting her veil for a moment, and 
peeping curiously in at the visitors, With every fresh 
"arrival the coffee was passed around, the new-comer, the 
_shaykh, the minstrel, and myself being favored with two 
_ mouthfuls, while all the others received but one, 
. It was now about 11 P.M. A cold draught was blow- 
» Ing in through the open door, and I sat shivering in the 
circlé of my companions, I heartily longed for rest, but 
very few of the Arabs seemed disposed to bid good-night 
to this interesting company. The Arab minstrel con- 
sidered it a matter of personal honor to contribute to the 
, entertainment of the evening through his gift of song. 
_ Heaccordingly stepped into the middle of the room, and 
the cvurteous shaykh, on behalf of his friend, asked 
permission to favor the company with asong. The re- 
quest was readily granted, and in @ moment my flagging 
» interest in the scene had revived. 

With a dignified air, the minstrel seated himself on 
the floor, and took out from the folds of his abba a soiled 
and crumpled little book, on which the dingy and half- 
broken lantern threw a feeble light. In a cracked and 
nasal voice he sang of Mansoor, the youthful son of the 
desert, and the beautiful princess whom he loved. It 
was a wonderfu!!y romantic scene in that small room, 
and I witnessed fdr the first time the power and charm 
which poetry and music possess for those uneducated 
children of the desert. Leaning forward, they listened 
eagerly to the well-known tale, their bronzed and rugged 
faces, with the flashing teeth and gleaming eyes, har- 
monizing strangely with the picturesque keffeeye' and the 
dark-brown aghal. They seemed to be personally ex- 
periencing all the adventures of the hero of the ballad. 
If Mansoor was successful in his suit, they gleefully 
clapped their hands; if he was in danger, they sprang 
from their seats, ed with outstretched arm imitated the 
poising of the spear, as though the safety of the Bed’wy 
chief depended on the accuracy of their aim or the force 
with which they hurled their weapon. So they sat and 
stood and leaped about alternately, laughing and applaud- 
ing when fortune smiled on Mansoor’s loves, crying with 
grief and rage when he fell, the unsuspecting victim of 
treachery or foui play. 

At last I went to sleep, from sheer exhaustion. . Mid- 
night was long past when the chief of Zéta roused me 
with a vigorous shaking. He seemed much distressed at 
having completely forgotten his Frankish guest under 
the spell of the old song; and now he quickly cleared the 
room of the outsiders that remained, and made a bed out 
of blankets, for hic six guests, on the ground. The 
luxury of pillows was unknown in Zéta, and the blankets 
were a good deel too short. Nevertheless, I tried to 
make myself comfortable, stretched half on the bed, half 
on the ground, among my Arab bedfellows, who were 
soon snoring vigorously. But for me there was no sleep 
in store that night. I had hardly wrapped myself in 
my cloak, when the thousand inhabitants of the Arabian 
blankets began to make their nocturnal onslaught. It 
was with keen joy that I greeted the first glimmer of 
merning, which put an end to my misery. 

“= 


1 The haMf-woolen or silk kerchief worn by the Arabs about their 
heads, is calle’, in Arabic, kaffecyi or keffecye. ‘Ugdl, or ‘aghdl, is the 


Thanks to the custom of early rising in vogue among 
the Orientals, my host en the room shortly after 
five o’clock, wakened the other guésts, and jerked the 
blankets up rather unceremoniously. He then poured 
water over the hands and faces of those that desired it. 
But only a few availed themselves of this offer; for the 
Arab, in the country as well as in the desert, is rather a 
dirty fellow, and a firm believer in the principle laid 
down by his forefathers: “‘ Allah gave his children water 
for drinking, not for washing.” 

As there were unmistakable signs of a hot day out on 
the steppe, and the fresh morning air had a bracing and 
stimulating effect, I decided to make no more demands 
on the hospitality of the generous but poor shaykh, and 
accordingly prepared to start before sunrise. During my 
journey through the Lebanon I usually presented my 
host with a small amount of money before leaving, and 
this had always been kindly and gratefully accepted. 
Here I was in the Begf‘a among the fellaheen near the 
boundary of the Syrian-Arabic desert, where the cus- 
toms of the Bed’ween, who penetrate as far as Hurmul 
on their foraging expeditions, begin to be strictly ob- 
served, Yet I was well acquainted with the fact that 
even wealthy and prominent fellah-tribes of Mesopo- 
tamia—such as the Jiburi, Ajuari, Aghedaat, allies of 
the mighty Shammar Bed’ ween '—had accustomed them- 
selves to receiving pay for their hospitality. Accordingly 
I held a short whispered consultation with my mukéri 
and Arabic companion, who in similar circumstances 
had often quickly grasped the situation and suggested 
the right thing. In consideration of the poverty of the 
shaykh, we decided to make him a present of a mejeedee” 
to buy tobacco and coffee for the entertaining of his peo- 
ple in Zéta.’ The muk4ri was to hand the fee to him 
on our departure. 

At last everything was ready. Our horses had been 
saddled, and stood pawing impatiently in the courtyard, 
held by a couple of curious Arab boys, I invoked the 
richest measure of Allah’s blessing upon the head of the 
kind and noble shaykh, and then, while apparently 
busied with my saddle-straps, closely watched the effect 
of bakhsheesh. The shaykh suddenly became grave, 
and, with a kind but decided gesture, pushed back the 
money which Daheer had offered him. Our muleteer 
this time totally mistook the character of the man that 
stood before him, and put him on a level with the khoori 
of ‘Aqoora or Dér-el-Ahmar.* With renewed urgency, 
and regardless of the peculiar views of the sensitive Arab, 
he offereg the silver a second time, A slight tremor 
passed through the frame of the shaykh, who had thus 
flagrantly been insulted in the presence of his subjects. 
He sprang from the stone on which he had been squatting, 
and his fearful passion betrayed itself in a wild gesture 
and a convulsive clenching of his fist, Drawing himself 
to his full height, he stood with flashing eyes, his patched 
and ragged abba fluttering about his shoulders,—the pic- 
ture of royalty in the garb of a beggar. The excited 
Arabs crowded about their chief, and anxiously regarded 
the actions of this enraged fellah. Finally he rang out: 
“Am Iadog? Do they dare to give the Shaykh of Zéta 
money in return for his hospitality?” At the same time, 
with a scornful glance, he flung the proffered coin at the 
feet of the frightened mukéri. 

Our situation was anything but pleasant. I quickly 
made my way to the center of the throng, and explained 
to the proud Arab that I disapproved and regretted the 
behavior of my servant, and that it was far from me, 
slightly acquainted as I was with the customs of the 
country, intentionally to repay his excellent hospitality 
with an insult, 

After this occurrence, we could not delay our depar- 
ture another moment. Mounting our horses, we rode 





i Lady Anne Blunt, loco cil., pp. 381 and 39%. The remark on 
page 380, ‘‘ They (the Shammar of Mesopotamia) do not go farther 
south in winter than the latitude of Ana,” is incorrect. In January 
and February of last year, the Shammar, under their chief Ferhan, 
went as far south as the latitude of Hilla, and even beyond, with 
their flocks. Ferh&n himself-pitched his tents only a day's journey 
from Niffer, the field of operations of the University of Pennayl- 
vania’s expedition, and his followers several times came in conflict 
with the Affe] Bed’ween (4,100 warriors strong), while the present 
writer was in Babylonia. 

* In the Turkish system equal to 20 piastres,—about 90 cents. 

* The shaykh of a tribe is bound to supply his subjects with tobacco 
and coffee. I was told this by Shaykh Berdi, of the Hamsa tribe 
(a subdivision of the Affej), and I found this corroborated through 
my personal experience at various times in the huts and tents of the 
Arabs. In return, the subjects are bound to stand at their chief's 
service, without recompense, at any time. 

*The Maronite preachers (khoori ; plural, khawdrin) of the above- 
mentioned localities of the Lebanon were very poor, and hada very 
limited income. Notwiihstanding, in both places we were excel- 
lently cared for. At first they refused the money we offered them. 





name of the black, brown, or white camel-hair rope which keeps the 
keffeeye in place. 


But when the offer was repeated,—and they apparently expected it, 
—they gratefully acoeptedour gift. 








off in, the direction of Homs, the shaykh leading the 
way; for, in spite of the indignity offered him, he insisted 
upon personally accompanying his guests through the 
village of Zéta. Everywhere threatening faces met us; 
for with lightning rapidity the rumor had.spread among 
the Arabs that theit chief had been openly insulted, and 
it was with the gréatest difficulty that the shaykh, ges- 
ticulating with both arms, succeeded in quieting his faith- 
ful followers. About ten minutes’ ride beyond the village 
a small crystal brook marks the boundary of the chief of 
Zéta’s territory. Here our guide stopped, pointed out 
the road, murmured a last salam, and proudly returned 
to his home without once looking back. 


University of Pennsylvania, 





THE AID OF IMAGINATION IN 
BIBLE STUDY. 


BY THE REV. D. SUTHERLAND. 


Imagination is a handmaid of theology, and ought to 
be so employed. It has a capability of service no other 
faculty possesses. The materials of theology contained 
in the sacred volume must be constructed and interpreted. 
Interpretation requires not only intellectual training and 
spiritual insight, but also the vivifying light of imagina- 
tion, The aid of imagination in Bible study lies in the 
direction of its taking the historical facts of the Book, 
and making them so real that what once lived and acted 
will again live and act before the mental eye. 

The work of teachers in a Sunday-schoo) is to help the 
pupils under their care to study the Bible. Too often this 
ig made a mere task, instead of a pleasure, to the scholars, 
It is a task when their memories are burdened with cer- 
tain facts and lessons; it is a pleasure when the dry 
bones of the past are clothed with imagination. A very 
important part of the teacher’s work should be to train 
and inform the imagination in his scholars. Thisshould 
not, generally, be so very difficult, as childhood, or youth, 
is, in a distinctive sense, the period of imagination, 
Much of the happiness of youth comes from its power of 
make-believe. In hours of play, it transforms boys and 
girls into horses, engines, soldiers, or queens on a throne, 
according as the mood of the moment may dictate; in 
more thoughtful hours, it peoples solitude with the 
creations of fancy or visions of the future so vivid.as.to 
be almost real. 

A Scotch poet has drawn a beautiful picture of “a wee 
bit bairnie” sitting over the fire on his father’s hearth, 
idly stirring the coals with a poker while he sees strange 
sights in the glowing flames and builds castles in thé 
air. The teacher who seeks to train and inform the 
imagination of his pupils has in this readiness to “ make- 
believe” the material to work upon. 

It must, however, be admitted that in some children 
the faculty is somewhat latent, and needs to be developed. 
They seem to have very great difficulty in seeing any- 
thing that is not visible to the outward eye. Picturing 
a historical scene, or conjuring up a figure out of the 
vasty depths of the past, is little short of impossible to 
them. A lady who has had considerable experience in 
teaching gives us an instance in point. She told the 
same story, on one occasion, to a company of Irish boys 
and girls of the peasant class, and, on another occasion, 
to a company of English boys and girls of a correspond- 
ing’station in life. The story was about the French nuns 
going to the scaffold, in the dark days of the Revolution, 
singing, as they went, the “Te Deum,” and continuing 
the verses, in lessening numbers, as head by head fell, 
until the abbess alone was left. Even then the heroic 
abbess was undaunted. Looking stedfastly on the head- 
less bodies of her followers, she sang, triumphantly, the 
“Gloria in Excelsis,” and ceased not until the knife 
struck. The story was told graphically and dramati- 
cally, but it did not produce a like effect. With sparkling 
eyes and eager faces the Irish children exclaimed, “ What 
a glorious death to die!” The English children looked 
as blank as the wall of the room in which they sat, kept 
silent, and when they did break their silence it was but 
to remark, “She told us about a lot of women having 
their heads cut off.” The beauty and pathetic power of 
the tale were lost on the second audience, as the story- 
teller saw at once, from sheer lack of imaginative training. 

And so is it too often in the Sunday-school, The 
beauty and power of the gospel narratives are lost upan 
the children through neglecting the aid of imagination 
in Bible study. The scenes are shadowy and the persons 
dim in the far-away distance. They need to be brought 
near, and made as real as next-door neighbors, - This can 
be done through the use of imagination. Train the chil- 
dren to picture what they read until scenes and actors 
pass in s panorama before their mind. Then the old 
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_ book will become a new book, and the lessons of the past 
~ will be helpful to the duties of the present. 

This may be made clearer by'an illustration. Suppose 
the topic for study is the healing of the leper, as recorded 
in Matthew 8: 2-4.. Read the narrative baldly, and it 

‘speaks of a pleading suppliant, a listening Saviour, and 
a gracious miracle; read it with the glowing light of 
imagination, and it touches the deepest depths of feeling 
in the heart by showing how truly Jesus Christ is the 
_ friend of the helpless. Picture the man and his circum- 
_ gtances,—a leper, banished from home and society, the 
victim of a loathsome disease, living a life which was 
death in life. Think of how he tried every remedy, and 
spent his money in the search after a cure; of how the 
fires of hope were beginning to burn low in his breast ; 
of how the tidings came that Jesus of Nazareth, the great 
prophet and healer, was in the neighborhood; and of 
how, urged by the hope of healing, he painfully dragged 
his diseased body to where the Saviour was. See him 
~ on the outskirts of the immense multitude, which sur- 
rounds the Master. How is he,a weak and helpless 
leper, to pierce hio way through that great crowd? 

His very disease opens the way for him. The people 
shrink in terror and disgust. A path is opened right 
up to Christ. See him crawl along the path, fling him- 

* self at the feet of Jesus, and cry’ in agonized entreaty, 
* Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make meclean.” Imagine 
the storm of conflicting emotions which raged in the 
suppliant’s breast as he lifted up his eyes to Him in whom 

- all his hopes were centered! What will he do with me? 

‘Will he say me nay? Will he turn his back upon me? 
Will he spurn me from his presence? What did Jesus 
do? In the inimitably simple yet beautiful language of 
the sacred narrative he “ put forth his hand, and touched 

. him, and said, ‘I will; be thou clean.’” 

= Behold the touching scene,—the look of sympathy and 
love bent on the pale face piteous with pleading and 
intensity of expectation, the outstretched movement of 
the hand eager to help, and the compassionate touch 

which rested on the polluted body! Feel that touch, 
and realize what it meant forthe leper. His nearest and 
dearest friends would shrink from him, yet in wondrous 
love this great Teacher lays his warm, gentle, thrilling 

‘touch upon him. New life would pulse through the 

“languid body, and the assurance of a cure to come would 
bring to the torn heart the blissful calm of peace. Fill 

‘up this rough outline as it can be filled up, and you will 
be in a position to know what aid imagination can ren- 
der in vivifying a scene in gospel history. 

The imagination needs to be informed as well as trained. 
Fancy must not be allowed to run riot ; it must be curbed, 
and kept within the bounds of fact. To accomplish this, 
rely upon intellect and judgment. Instruct the minds 
of your scholars in Bible geography, topography, man- 
ners, and modes of life. Furnished with such a mental 
equipment, they will be able to let their intellectual 
judgment decide what the scene or person should be like 
before the magic wand of imagination calls that person 
or scene into existence. A cultured imagination with- 
out definite information to guide it can have no solid 
foundation to rest its operations on, or definite material 
out of which to construct its building. 

The writer would earnestly recommend Sunday-school 
teachers to realize what ar invaluable aid imagination 
may be in Bible study, and how interesting gospel stories 
can be made to scholars when they are turned into pic- 
tures, instead of mere historidal facts. An informed, 
cultured, and devout imagination is worth a dozen shelves 
of commentaries in helping one to understand the Scrip- 
tures. If you doubt this, put it t6 the test. Take upa 
gospel, read it carefully, and let the events recorded 
therein unroll themselves as in a panorama before your 
mind’s eye. What you read will then become real to 
you, and carry with it that force of actuality which makes 
the Bible helpful and inspiring. 


Richmond, Halifax, N. 8., Canada. 





THE SILENCE OF CHANGE. 
BY PROFESSOR ADDISON BALLARD, D.D, 


Nature is unobtrusive. However beautiful or bounti- 
fal her working, she sounds no trumpet before her that 
she may be seen of men. Unless observant and thought- 
fal, we fail to see what she is doing till it is done. Only 
“intent watchers mark in the buds forming on leafless 

"twigs her silent promise of the coming spring. The sun 
from his Southern goal posts no flaming advertisement 
of his intended journey to the North. Nor does he then, 
like an ambitious athlete, take a swift run, that he may 
leap the equator 4t a single bound. On the contrary, 
with such even, unmarked, and majestic step does he 


ascend the glowing steep of the zodiac that ere we are 
aware he has touched the burning summit and begun 
his equally slow descent. Along the Eastern horizon 
the glowing, golden ball of the mighty pendulum swings 
back and forth unnoticed in its sublimely measured beat 
between Capricorn and Cancer. 

Our long midwinter shadows do not shorten suddenly 
as did the shadow on the dial of Ahaz. They shorten 
so slowly that we do not, perhaps, notice their dimin- 
ished length till in our midsummer shadows we see our 
heads almost touching our feet in the middle of the path, 
and seem to ourselves to have shrunk to the stature of 
children. 

The voices of spring do not break all at once upon us. 
One note of a single blue-bird is all you will hear for 
many days. But another comes, and then another. 
Secretly and unsuspectedly the bird-choir is re-enforced, 
till at length, as if by miracle, forest and grove and 
thicket are alive with melody. Before we had thought, 
the birds are mated and have built their nests; and 
when we first see a robin with a worm in his bill flying 
up into the thick foliage of the maple, we pause with 
incredulity, and wonder at the swift and unheeded lapse 
of the passing days. 

A1id as the coming, so the going, of summer is “ with- 
out observation.” Decay, like growth, is unheralded, 
and therefore for a time unperceived. Here and there 
a leaf, or here and there a tree, begins to turn; then a 
spray and then a bough; a live coal and then a burning 
branch on their green hearths,—till valley and mountain- 
side are all ablaze. The leaves fall, not all at once, but 
in slow succession. Some one Of the thousands on the 
tree is the first to drop. Weaker than its fellows, or 
having sooner finished its appointed work, it lets go its 
hold, and sinks to its lowly resting-place, 

The seasons have their respective colors, but the 
changes from one color to another are not noticeable 
except after somewhat long.intervals. Grass and trees 
are not painted as men paint houses, with coats of dis- 
tinct and darker hue. The paler green of April bright- 
ens insensibly into the deeper green of June; and this in 
its turn is changed, not instantaneously, as the chemist 
discharges vegetable colors in his laboratory, but fades 
away into crimson and brown and russet. 

So, in the silence of its changes, is human life. As 
spring brightens insensibly into summer, so childhood 
brightens into youth, and youth into manhood. As no 
one can tell, except by the almanac, the dividing line 
between spring and summer, so no one can tell just the 
transition-point between infancy and childhood,’or be- 
tween childhood and youth. There is no particular 
hour, day, week, or month, when the mother ceases to 
speak of her babe, and begins to call it her little boy or 
girl; no particular month, or even year, when the boy 
or girl becomes the young man or the young woman. 

And as both body and mind develop gradually, so do 
they decline gradually. Time plows the face not as men 
plow a field, thrusting the share at once to the lowest 
point beneath the sward. This tireless plowman plows 
shallow, but hé plows often and he plows long. The 
lines of thought and care with which at first he just 
skims the unsullied brow are deepened, little by little, 
into the furrows and ridges of old age. It is only the 
quick eye and ready hand of disquieted affection that 
descries and pulls the first gray hairs. How shall a man 
know just when to begin to call himself old? 

But though unable to note the steps or to explain the 
manner of physical decay, none can deny reality or be 
blind to its results. There are those of whom all at 
length say, “ He is failing;” or, ‘‘He is an old man.” 
Slowly and reluctantly as children come to see and to 
‘say this of their parents, yet the time comes when even 
the most affectionate of children are forced to say, as 
Jacob’s sons said to Joseph, “ We have a father, an 
old man.” 

Now, the rejoiting of the Christian is that this earthly 
life, gliding so imperceptibly away, is not for itself 
alone, but for something brighter, better, and more en- 
during beyond. Does the farmer grieve to mount and 
drive his reaper to the field? Do we mourn over the 
withered leaves, when, having stripped the husk, we see 
the ripe, full corn in the ear? And yet, for what is 
most that we hold precious here? Books and teachers, 
and institutions of learning and religion; literature and 
the arts, and civil government; the wealth of soil and of 
mines; the beauty of the earth and the glory of the 
heavens,—for what are all these but to help to ripen in 
us the fruits of hope, of faith, of virtue, and of love? 
These being secured, what matters it that tongues cease, 
and knowledge vanishes away? What matters it that 





even kingdoms are rent and dynasties subverted, empires 











dissolved and institutions subverted, if through these 
convulsions righteousness and truth be advanced and 
established? What will it matter that the globe itself 
be given to the flames when the angel reapers shall have 
descended and gathered the full tale of sheaves into the 
heavenly garner? No; it need not disturb us that our 
children are growing up to manhood and womanhood, 
and are going, or have gone, to take their places away 
from us in the world. It need not grieve us that our 
parents are growing old and feeble, nay, that we our- 
selves are passing away, so that they and we are becom- 
ing more and more meet for the heavenly inheritance, 

But just here is our danger. We are in danger of 
neglecting this diligent preparation, and so of losing our 
souls from the very fact that the lapse of time is so im- 
perceptible, and that the changes which come over us 
are so gradual and unheeded. Many there are who in- 
tend making their peace with God; but, counting care- 
lessly on many to-morrows, their procrastination becomes 
their ruin, Parents mean to labor for the conversion of 
their children. They cannot talk and pray with them 
just to-day; but their children are young yet, and there 
will be plenty of time. At some convenient season they 
will attend to it in earnest. Months and years glide 
away, and, ére these procrastinating fathers and mothers 
are aware, their dear ones are grown and gone,—gone 
forever from what ought to have been, and from what 
might have been, the endearing influences of home, 

Children delay special efforts to make their parents 
comfortable and happy. What they were always going 
to do is never done, and the unthoughtful son and daugh- 
ter find themselves at length weeping bitterest tears of 
unavailing sorrow over the unanswering form of a be- 
loved father or mother. Sabbaths, prayer-meetings, 
communions, come and go, but are as little heeded as if 
they were always to last. Many aman, alas! never finds 
out that he has had a home, a father, a mother, a sister, 
a brother, a Bible, a Sabbath, or a Saviour, till he has 
lost them irrecoverably and forever. 

And yet, momentous as is the issue, these neglecters of 
duty need look for no earthquake to terrify them out of 
their guilty tardiness, nor expect that God will blanch 
their cheeks and whiten their locks in an instant. The 
course of his providence will move on calmly, solemnly, 
silently, as heretofore. Yet it has a voice, and they that 
have ears to hear, will hear. They who seriously and 
prayerfully watch, will know when the kingdom of God 
“comes nigh unto them,” 

Lafayette College. 





THE BIBLE. 
BY DR. A. 8. ISAAOS. 


O Book of books, and friend of friends alone, 
How deep the debt of gratitude to thee ! 
For every human ill thou hast a charm, 
With fragrance fresh as in Judean days. 
How sweet the message that thy pages bring 
To rich and poor, to old and young the same,— 
Forever sounding ’mid the centuries 
And sung in rapture by the eternal stars :— 
That God’s our Father, tender, just, and true, 
And we his children all, both bond and free. 
Tnough clouds and darkness meet us on the way, 
Thy radiant light is ever shining there. 

New York. 





MY MISSION BOYS’ TEA-PARTY. 


BY MARION DEMING, 


It was unmistakably the worst class in school. I had 
often watched them before they became “my boys.” 
Their principal occupation during the entire session had 
been the making-up of faces which would have shamed 
a gargoyle, together with a series of gymnastic feats per- 
formed with hats and canes (they were about fourteen 
years old), and most distracting to all other classeg in 
the immediate neighborhood. I never should have had 
the courage to take them, had I not fallen into a sort of 
good-natured trap laid for me by our superintendent, 
Once fairly committed, it was with a sort of dismay that 
I realized my situation. What should I do? 

The first thing seemed to be, to get acquainted. But 
how? If I went to see them at their homes, I felt a 
positive conviction that an exit by the back door would 
follow my entrance at the front, not to mention the fact 
that boys as seen in the presence of their mothers are 
not always swayed by the same feelings and emotions 
which actuate them elsewhere. I felt I must have a real, 
genuine personal acquaintance. My second thought was 
a brilliant one,—namely, atea-party! After an interview 
with the family, in which I arranged for the exclusive 
use of a certain portion of the house on a certain even- 






















































































_ of each other in eating it. 
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ing, I set the night and hour,—from six to nine,—and 
‘awaited the time with feelings that were mixed. 

The day came, and finally the hour. Supper was 
ready, but none of the guests that were bidden had as 
yet appeared. Hearing some suspicious sounds in front 
of the house, I put my head outside the door, ard, presto! 
nine little black figures scurried away into the shadow of 
the nearest tree or gate-post. “Shy,” I thought; “a 
good sign:” and my heart was cheered. With many 
beguiling words, and oft reiteration of the suggestive 
fact that supper was all ready, they were finally coaxed 
in, and seated demurely in the library. So demurely! 
it was indeed most encouraging. Silence reigned, save 
when my questions received monosy]labic replies. 

Supper was announced. I walked out into the dining- 
room; no one followed. “Supper is ready, boys,” I 
said. Not one stirred. It was really embarrassing. I 
began to think it was a new kind of boy that could not 
be appealed to by agood supper. Finally, one broke the 
ice, and the others followed. There they paid strict 
attention to business. No efforts of mine to promote 
cheerful conversation were successful. Each boy cleared 
away what was placed in front of him with surprising 
rapidity, and saw to it that his neighbor got no more 
_than he did; each reported to me periodicajly how much 
was being eaten by the boy next him. And presently, 
1 discovered that they were beginning to feel at home by 
the loud criticisms, adverse as well as otherwise, that 
were being passed upon the supper, and the deportment 


When we had finished, a room was cleared, and a game 
of “bean-bags” introduced, Alas for every vestige of 
shyness! the minute each boy got something in his hand 
to throw, “Richard was himself again.” They threw 
them everywhere but in the proper direction; they fought 

~for the possession of the bags, and pummeled each other 
well with them; they rolled over and under the board 
until I thought every moment to see it split in two. 
Like the prophet, I could only say to myself, “ Alas, 
master! for it was borrowed.” They shouted, called, 
wrestled, chaffed each other in language that was rough 
and coarse, and made such a terrible din that I’m sureI 
don’t know why the roof didn’t fly off. Nor would they 
mind me in the least. Several members of the family 

_Mppearing, to see what it was all about, were greeted in 
a manner, friendly certainly, but hardly respectful. 

... In the middle of the evening, it was discovered that a 
row of cousins, younger and older brothers, etc., were 
perched upon the pickets of the front fence, from which 
positions they listened to the enjoyment,—audible cer- 
tainly,—and exchanged signals occasionally by means of 
long, shrill whistles. It seemed as if nine o’clock would 
nevercome. My heart had been sinking lower and lower 
as I saw the material I had to workwith. Many were the 
hints, when that hour arrived, that they could arrange to 
stay longer if it was desired, but I did not take them, for 
I was heartsick and physically tired out. “I shall never 
reach them,” I thought, and felt the effort all in vain. 

But reflection showed me that the very object had been 

a closer acquaintance. I had certainly gained it. And 
if the acquaintance showed the poorer material, did it 
not also show the greater need? And does not God say 
that he hath chosen “the foolish and base things of this 
world to confound things which are mighty”? And “is 
anything too hard forthe Lord”? I want to tell all 
discouraged Sunday-school teachers that since then I 
have had many things to encourage me,—if there were 
time to tell of them,—as when, recently, one of them 
whispered to me, confidentially, “I don’t swear so much 
when I think about Jesus.” I think it was good for me 
to get that first plain view of what the work was to be 
with my boys, I have known what not to expect; but 
one thing I do expect confidently, and that is “ the fruit 
in due season.” Is there not His promise? 

Pittston, Pa. _ 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


. RIGHT RESOLUTE.” 


BY MARY HUBBARD HOWELL. 








“ Please, sir, don’t you want a boy?” 

The timid but earnest little voice found its way 
through the thick fur cap drawn down over Farmer Brown- 
low’s ears, and, with his horses half untied, he turned 
and looked with curious but kind eyes at the owner of 
the voice,—a poorly clothed and shivering little fellow, 
who was standing a few steps from him, and waiting 
with an anxious face for his answer. 

“ Hey,—what’s that,—don’t I want a boy? Well, I 


one. Boys are apt to be: pretty troublesome helps, I 
think, But wait a moment,”—for, with a disappointed 
air, the little fellow was turning away;—“do you know 
a boy who wants to live with me? Who is he?” 

“Me, sir.” Arti, as he spoke, the little boy drew 
nearer, and looked at Mr. Brownlow with eyes as plead- 
ing as his voice. 

“*Me,’ is it? Well, what can ‘Me’ do?” 

The small half-bare feet shuffled nervously in the cold 
snow, but the answer came at once: 

“TI b’lieve—when I’m right resolute—that I can do 
most things that any boy can.” 

The odd, old-fashioned expression, that he had often 
heard his mother use, pleased Mr. Brownlow. 

“ When you are right resolute?” he repeated. “ Who 
taught you to say that?” 

“Aunt Susan taught me. It’s part of her rule,— 
‘Trust in God, and be right resolute.’ ” 

“ And you are a ‘right resolute’ boy,—are you? Well, 
now, what does that mean?” 

“Tt means when I try, and try, and keep trying. 
That’s the way to do hard things, Aunt Susan told me.” 

“And you are willing to do hard things,—are you? 
And you want a place—do you? Well, what is your 
name, and where do you live, and how old are you?” 

“My name is John Power; I am eleven years old. I 
used to live with Aunt Susan; but she died last week, 
and now I don’t live nowhere. And oh,”—and the 
young voice trembled in its earnestness,—“ I do want a 
place so much!” 

Mr. Brownlow looked thoughtfully at the boy for a 
moment, but then he turned, finished untying his horses, 
and took up the reins. Then he placed one foot on the 
wheel of his wagon, hesitated, and looked once more at 
the shivering little feilow on the cold pavement. 

“ Does any one in town know you?” he asked. 

“Most of the folks know me. Dr. Dawes does, an’ 
he’s coming now.” 

“Dr. Dawes, hey? Well, he is a good man, and his 
word can be believed. Doctor,”’—~and Mr. Brownlow 
taised his voice,—‘‘do you know this boy?” 

“Do I know Johnny?” Dr. Dawes answered as he 
stopped, and with one quick glance read the hesitation 
in Mr, Brownlow’s face, and the longing in the boy’s. 
“Yes; he and I have been good friends for a long time.” 

“Hm-m!” Mr. Brownlow said in a thoughtful tone. 
“ Well, suppose I was to drive off with him, who would 
have any right to complain?” 

“No one,” Dr. Dawes answered. “The boy is alone 
in te world, Mr. Brownlow. He has not a relation, 
save as a common humanity makes us all relations. 
You have never in your life needed anything as he 
needs a home. Can’t you give hinr one in your family ? 
I’ll vouch for his character.” 

“Well,” Mr. Brownlow said, in a slow, considerate 
voice, “boys are & good deal like clocks; it’s pretty 
hard to make them go right. And me an’ Sabrina,— 
that’s my sister, you know,—we’ve never felt willing to 
take a boy, and be responsible for his bringing up. 
Sabrina says she doesn’t want to speculdte either in boys 
or stocks; and, to own the truth, I don’t know what 
she'll say to me if I speculate now. But,” the good man 
added, as the icy wind pierced through even his warm 
wrappings, “I do believe I’ll have to take this little 
fellow. It looks as if I'll be going directly against 
the leadings of Providence if I don’t. So jump inta the 
wagon, my boy, and snuggle down under the robes,” 

“I’ve brought you a present you've never thought of 
wanting, Sabrina,” Mr. Brownlow said an houf later, as, 
with the little boy beside him, he stepped into his warm 
kitchen, and spoke to the middle-aged womar who was 
hurrying about preparing supper. 

With a loaf of bread in one hand, and a knife in the 
other, Miss Sabrina stopped and looked sharply at Joh». 

“Stephen, you don’t mean that you’ve gone and took 
a boy!” she exclaimed, in a tone of strong disapproval. 

“ Why, what will he be good for? ” 

“Good to make a man of, I hope,” Mr. Brownlow 
answered dryly. “Oome, Sabrina,” he continued, in a 
kind but decided voice, “you mustn’t manufacture 
clouds when there are none in the sky. The boy isa 
‘right resolute’ little fellow, and I don’t believe we ever 
shall be sorry that, when he was homeless, we took him 
in. Any way, we will try him.” 

It was a bright cold day, just a month since little John 
Power—or “ Right Resolute,” as Mr. Brownlow was fond 
of calling him—came to his new home. In that month 
he had sawed wood, brought water, kindled fires, and 
made himself useful in so many ways that even Miss 
Sabrina was pleased with him, and acknowledged that, 





don’t know. I’ve never been conscious that I wanted 


to have in the house.” He had never been left stipe 
Sotates but on this sunshiny day both Mr. Brownlow and 
Miss Sabrina were called from home for a few hours, 
and it was decided—though not without many misgivings 
on Miss Sabrina’s part—to leave John alone in the house. 
The little boy felt very important as he watched his 
kind friends drive away, and it was with a delightful 
sense of responsibility that he visited the barn, the stable, 
and the hen-house, and satisfied himself that everything 
was safe and in good order. With his cap full of fresh 
eggs he went back to the house, singing softly the words 
of a child’s prayer Aunt Susan had taught him: 

* Jesus, give me strength, I pray, 

Just to do my work to-day.” 

As he opened the kitchen door, he noticed a peculiar 
odor. The low sweet singing ceased. 
“ Whew!” he said, in his boyish way. 
something’s burning.” 
He glanced about the kitchen. Everything there 
seemed safe, and he went quickly on into the sitting- 
room. There, too, everything was in order, but the un- 
mistakable odor of burning cloth was. stronger. He 
opened a door and stepped into Miss Sabrina’s room. 
It was black with smoke. The calico working-dress 
Miss Sabrina had taken off when she dressed for her 
visit was already destroyed; the chair on which it had 
been flung was crackling and blazing, and the fire had 
reached the window close by, and was slowly but surely 
stealing alottg the window-sill. In one instant the little 
boy saw it all, and he knew that in a very short time the 
fate of the house would be decided. There were no 
neighbors to call upon, for the nearest were three-quar- 
ters of a mile away. Whatever was done John must do, 
and do quickly. 
~A number of papers lay on a table near the window. 
The little boy snatched them up, and threw them inte 
the sitting-room. 
“There isn’t any need of leaving kindlings for this 
fire,’ he said, wisely; and then he closed the door to 
keep out the air, and rushed into the kitchen. 
Two pails full of water were standing there. He seized 
them, one in each hand; and though he staggered under 
their weight, he ran with them to the fire. 
Dash went the water over the chair and the window; 
and-in another minute; with the fleetness of a deer; the 
little boy was at the pump. Again the pails were filled ; 
again dash went the water, and now the blazing chair 
began to blacken, and the fire in the window-sill, though 
it still burned slowly, was checked in its progress. Back 
and forth between the kitchen and the room the brave 
boy ran with his pails, and dash, dash, dash, again and 
again, and yet again went the water on to the hungry 
fire. It was a fierce struggle, but the little boy won; 
and when in the afternoon Mr, Brownlow and his sister 
returned, only the charred wood in Miss Sabrina’s room 
told of the danger that had threatened their home. 

That evening Mr. Brownlow left his paper unread, 
and sat for a long time silent and thoughtful. But just 
at bedtime, as he stooped to cover the glowing coals i in 
the fireplace, he said suddenly : 

“Sabrina, I’ve been thinking.” 

“T hope so,” Miss Sabrina retorted, “for I can testify 
that you’ve done nothing else this evening.” 

“ Yes, I've been thinking,” Mr. Brownlow repeated, 
“and I have about made up my mind that a boy as 
‘right resolute’ as little John ought to be given a chance 
in the world. And now, Sabrina, I want to know what 
you would say if I should decide to educate him, and 
treat him as my son.” 

Miss Sabrina was “toeing off” astocking. She fia- 
ished knitting out her needle, and then she folded her 
hands and looked at her brother. 

“ Stephen,” she said, “I do expect—from what the 
Testament says—that it is just as mach our duty to help 
others shine as it is to try to shine ourselves; and if you 
spend money in educating John, it’s my belief there will 
come a time when you will say it was the best invest- 
ment you ever made.” 

On through many changes the years that neither haste 
nor rest carried little John. With the resolute spirit of 
his childhood he worked and studied, and humble duties 
well done were the steps by which he rose to great tasks 
and high honors. 

Mr. Brownlow watched his course with the pride and 
interest of a father. His old age was made happy by 
John’s devotion, and often in quiet hours he would say 
slowly to himself : 

“*Trust in God, and be right resolute,’—that is the 
rule, is it? Well, it isa goodone. It has made icha 
@ grand man.” 


“T do b’lieve 





like the hammer and the gimlet, “ he was pretty handy 


Quogue, Long Island, N. Y,. “a 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1890.] 























12. March 23.—Christ Forgiving S' 
1%. March 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, 


ary Lesson, Psa. 72 : 1-20. 


1, January 5.—The Forerunner A d Lake 1 : 5-17 

2. January 12.—The Song of Mary Luke 1 : 46-55 

3. January 19.—The Song of Zacharias..................sscsemrseere 

4. January 26.—Joy Over the Child Jesus................ 

5. February 2.—Jesus Brought Into the Temple..... - 

6, February 9.—Childhood and Youth of JesusB..............«--+ ..Lake 2 ; 40-52 

7. February 16.—The Ministry of John Luke 8 : 7-22 

* g. February 23—The Temptation of Jesus Luke 4 : 1-13 

9. March 2.—Jesus at Nazareth...... , Luke 4 : 16-32 
10. March 9.—The Great Physician Luke 4 : 33-44 
11. March 16.—The Draught of Fishes Luke 6 : 1-11 





—— Lake 5 : 17-26 
1,6: 1-10; or, Mission- 








LESSON XIL, SUNDAY, MARCH 23, 1890. 
TitLe: CHRIST FORGIVING SIN. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 5 : 17-26. Memory verses, 24-26.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


17 And it came to pass on a cer- 
tain day, as he was teaching, that 


- there were Phir’i-sees and doctors 


of the law sitting by, which were 
come out of every town of Gal’i- 
lee, and Ju-dé’a, and Je-ru’sa-lém: 
and the power of the Lord was 


_ present to heal them. 


18 J And, behold, men brought 
in a bed a man which was taken 
with a palsy: and they sought 
means to bring him in, and to lay 
him before him. 

19 And ‘when they could not 
find by what way they might 


-» bring him in because of the mul- 


titude, they went upon the house- 
top, and let him down through 
the tiling with his couch into the 
midst before Jesus. 

20 And when hesaw their faith, 


_ he said unto him, Man, thy sins 


are forgiven thee. 

21 And the scribes and the 
Phir‘i-sees began to reason, say- 
ing, Who is this which speaketh 
blasphemies? Who can forgive 


© ahs, but God alone ? 


22 But when Jesus perceived 
their thoughts, he answering said 
unto them, What reason ye in 
your hearts? 

23 Whether is easier, to say, 
Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to 
say, Rise up and walk? 

24 But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power upon 
earth to forgivesins, (hesaid unto 
the sick of the palsy,) I say unto 
thee, Arise, and take up thy 
couch, and go into thine house. 

25 And immediately he rose up 
before them, and took up that 
whereon he lay, and departed 
to his own house, glorifying God. 

26 And they were all amazed, 
and they glorified God, and were 
filled with fear, saying, We have 
seen strange things to day. 





REVISED VERSION. 

17 And it came to pass on one 
of those days, that he was 
teaching; and there were 
Pharisees and doctors of the 
law sitting by, which were 
come out of every village of 
Galilee and Judza and Jeru- 
salem: and the power of the 
Lord was with him !to heal. 

18 And behold, men bring on a 
bed a man that was palsied: 
and they sought to bring him 
in, and to lay him before him. 

19 And not finding by What way 
they might bring him in be- 
cause of the multitude, they 
went up to the housetop, and 
let him down through the 
tiles with his couch into the 

20 midst before Jesus. And see- 
ing their faith, he said, Man, 
thy sins are forgiven thee. 

21 And the scribes and the Phari- 
sees began to reason, saying, 
Who is this that speaketh 
blasphemies? Who can for- 

22 give sins, but Godalone? But 
Jesus ‘perceiving their reason- 
ings, answered and said unto 
them, ? What reason ye in your 

23 hearts? Whether is easier, to 
say, Thy sins are forgiven thee; 
or to say, Arise and walk? 

24 But that ye may*@tnow that 
the Son of man hath * power 
on earth to forgive sins (he 
said unto him that was pal- 
sied), I say unto thee, Arise, 
and take up thy couch, and go 

2% unto thy house. And imme- 
diately he rose up before them, 
and took up that whereon he 
lay, and departed to his house, 

26 giorifying God. And amaze- 
ment took hold on all, and 
they glorified God; and they 
were filled with fear, saying, 
We have seen strange things 
to-day. 


heat them shat be houdé Rest, Man onclent euttiorities vend that he shouts 


Or, Why *Or, 


isers would "substitute “who” or “that” for 


ayy Tike 3, Rev! 
a in verse 17; aud would 
verse 24, 


read “ authority” for “power” in 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Gotpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men,—Luke 2 : 14. 


Lesson Toric: Forgiving the Sinful. 


1. Suffering, vs. 17, 18. 
Lesson OvTLINE: fe Faith, vs. 19, 20. 


3. Forgiveness, vs. 20-26. 
Gortpen Text: Who can forgive sins, but God alone ?— 


Luke 5 : 21. 


Darty Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Lauke 5 : 17-26. Forgiving the sinful. 
T.—Matt. 9: 2-8. Matthew's parallel narrative. 


W.—Mark 2 : 1-12. 
T.—Rom. 8 : 1-20. 
F.—Rom. 8 : 21-31. 
$.—Rom. 5 : 1-11. 


Mark's parallel narrative. 
All under sin. 

Justified by faith. 

Peace with God. 


$.—Heb. 11 : 23-40. Omnipotence of faith. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, SUFFERING. 


1. Many Witnesses : 


There were Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting by (17). 


The multitudes 
om 


saying, By wee mover soscen (iiatt.p : 33) 


Many thousands of the fe chronging thee (Mark 620 £1. 





11. Heating Power : 

Fhe power of Che Lend wee wih him to head (17), 

I am the Lord that healeth t (Exod, 15 : 26). 

The Lord, .. . who healeth thy diseases (Psa. 108 : 2, 3). 


I will come and heal him see 
1 sor them authority. . to heal all manner of disease (Matt. 


lll. Helpless Suffering : 


A man that was palsied : and they ane to bring him in (18). 


A men sick of the palsy, lying on a bed (Matt. 9 : 2). 

et could not come nigh unto him for the Goud aoa 2:4). 
have no man... to put me into the pool (John 5 : 7). 

How can I, except some one shall guide me (Acts 8 : 31). 


1. “On one of those days, ... he was teaching.”’ a) Days cone 


patty for man ; (2) Days ‘of teil for Jesus.—(1) The days; oy tt 
Teacher ; (3) The teachings. 
2. “The power of the Lord was with him to heal.” (1) The need 


of healing; (2) The source of healing; (3) The instrument of 
healing.—(1) Human necessity ; (2) Divine help. 

3, “They sought to bring him in, and to lay him before him.” 
(1) The sufferer ; (2)The Saviour ; (3) The seekers. 


II, FAITH. 

1. Serious Hindrance: . ; 
Not finding by what way they might bring him in (19). 

All these things are nst me (Gen. 42 : 26). 

a that were entering in ye hindered (Luke 11: 


52). 
. could not for the crowd, because he was little (Luke 19 : 3). 
sotiia hindered us (1 Thess, 1 ; 18), 
il. Persistent Effort : 

They went wp to the housetop, and let him down (19). 
Hinder me not (Gen, 24 : 56). 
They uncovered the roof : tees. = down the bed (Mark 2 : 4). 
press on toward the goal (Phil. 3 
Let us run with patience the race (Heb. 12:1). 


i. Recognized Faith ; 

And seeing their faith (20). 
I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel (Matt. 8 : 10). 
Thy faith hath made thee whole (Matt. 9 : 22). 


O woman, great is thy faith (Matt. 15 : 28). 
Thy faith ‘hath saved thee (Luke 7 : 50). e 


1. “Not aang ty what way, ... they went up to the house 
@) Lo obstructed ; (2) Expedients devised; (3) E Bet 


2,“ They, . let him down... into the midst 
The desired ee: (2) The obstructing éo 
ne et ® The accom nebet purpose 
Seeing their faith.” (1) Faith-filled souls; (2) F&ith-discern- 
a. “Boeing (3) Faith-honoring acts; (4) Faith-rewarding joys. 


Ill, FORGIVENESS, 


1. Forgiveness Pronounced ; 

Man, thy sins are forgiven thee (20). 
Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are fayiven (Matt. 9 : 2). 
Son; thy sins are forgiven (Mark 2 : 5). 
He said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven (Luke 7 : 48). 
Behold, thou art whole (John 5 : 14). 


Il. Forgiveness Assured : 


That ye may know... (he' said),... Arise,...go unto thy 
house (24). 
Then will 1... forgive their sin (2 Chron. 7 : 14). 
Their sin will I ag no more (Jer. 31 : 84). 
In whom we have. . . the forgiveness of our sins (Col. 1 : 14). 
The blood of Jesus . . . cleanseth us from all sin (1 John i: 7). 


il. Forgiveness Enjoyed: H 

He... departed to his house, glorifying God (25). 

When the multitudes saw it, they . . . glorified God (Matt. 9 ; 8), 
He arose, ... and went forth (Mark 2: 12), 

He went on his way rejoicing (Acts 8 : 39). 

Let us rejoice in hope of the glory of God. (Rom. 5 : 2). 

1. ‘* Man, thy sins are forgiven thee.” (1) The man; (2) Thesins; 
(3) The Saviour.—({1) Sin and suffering; (2) Faith and forgive- 
ness; (3) Pardon and peace; (4) Holiness and heaven. 

2, be. that ye may know.”’ a) What we may know ; (2) How we 

know.—i1) Knowledge needed; (2) Knowledge proffered. 
We have seen strange things to-day.” (1) Amazement ; (2) 
© onnvintion (3) Confession. 


fore Jesus.”’ (1) 
; (8) The unique 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SYNONYMS FOR FORGIVENESS, 


Covering sin (Psa. 32:1; Rom. 4:7). 
Removing transgressions (Psa. 103 : 12). 
Blotting out sins (Isa. 44 : 22; Acts 3: 19). 
Casting sins into the sea (Micah 7 : 19). 

Not imputing sin (Rom. 4:8 ; 2 Cor. 5: 19). 
Not mentioning transgression (Ezek. 18 : 22). 
Remembering sin no more (Heb. 8 : 12 ; 10 : 17), 
Casting sin behind the back (Isa. 38 : 17). 

Not beholding sin (Num. 23 : 21). 

Remission of sins (Acts 10 : 43). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—According to the view already 
suggested, the miraculous draught of fishes was immediately 
fotlowed by the healing of the demoniac in the synagogue at 
Capernaum, and the other events mentioned by Luke (Luke 
4: 31-44). After the withdrawal of Jesus from Capernaum, 
and during the preaching tour in Galilee, a leper was healed 
(Luke 5 : 12-15; comp. Matt. 8: 2-4; Mark 1: 40-44), a 
miracle which agadeaat another withdrawal (Lake 5 : 16; 
Mark 1:45). On the return to Capernaum (Matt. 9 :.1; 
Mark 2: 1) the events narrated in this lesson took place. 

Pxiace.—Capernaum ; ina house, probably, where our Lord 
usually resided (Mark 2: 1, Rev. Ver., margin). 

Trwe.—Very shortly before the second passover, Robinson 
and others placing the call of Matthew (which followed) 
immediately before that feast. The date would then be the 
last of March or the beginning of April, A.U.C. 781,—or 
A.D. 28. Andrews places it in the summer of that year. 

Persons.—Our Lord; a great multitude in the house, 
including Pharisees and doctors of the law from all parts of 
Galilee and Judea and Jerusalem; four men (Mark) bearing 
a paralytic. 

Incrpents.—Our Lord is teaching in the house, the mul- 
titude fill the inner court even to the door (Mark); the 
paralytic is brought, but access cannot be had; those bearing 
him ascend to the roof, and let the man down through it in 





his couch to where Jesus was. Our Lord pronounces for- 
giveness, which raises the charge of blasphemy (in private, 


probably). The reasonings are answered by an appeal to 
miraculous power; the mands healed as a proof of our Lord’s 
right to forgive sins. The instantaneous and total cure causes 
amazement. 

PARALLEL Passaces.—Matthew 9 : 2-8; Mark 2; 1-12. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 17.—And it came to pass on one of those days, that he 
was teaching ; and there were Pharisees, and doctors of the law 
: oleae by, which were come out of every city ~f Galilee and Judea 
and Jerusalem: and the power of the Lord was with him to heal: 
The story of the cleansing of the leper follows the verses of 
the last lesson, and now Luke gives this narrative of the heal- 
ing of the man who was paralyzed, which is also found, with 
some slight differences of detail, in both Matthew's Gospel 
and Mark’s, Luke does not state, as Mark does, that Caper- 
naum was the place where the event occurred. He indicates, 
however, that it took place on one of the days within the 
period referred to in Luke 4: 43, and also accords with Mark 
in making it follow the cleansing of the leper, in his narra- 
tive, and precede the story of Levi. Luke mentions, at the 


-| beginning, the presence of a large company of Jewish doctors 


of the law, as well as Pharisees, who had come together from 
various places and districts. Matthew and Mark begin the 
story in a different way, and only allude to these persons at 
a later point, and speak of them, more indefinitely, as certain 
of the scribes. Luke adds, what is not found in the other 
evangelists, that “the power of the Lord was with him to 
heal ;” or, as the Authorized Version has it, “was present 
to heal them ;” a different text, which reads the plural pro- 
noun, being adopted. If we read “them,” the reference is 
to the people (see v. 15). The doctors or teachers of the law 
were the scribes mentioned in the other Gospels. 

Verses 18, 19.—And behold, men bring on a bed a man that 
was palsied: and they sought to bring him in, and to lay him 
before him. And not finding by what way they might bring him 
in because of the multitude, they went up to the housetop, and let 
him down through the tiles with his couch into the midst before Jesus: 
Luke mentions the presence of the multitude only inciden- 
tally, as giving the reason why those who brought the sick 
man could not reach Jesus easily. Mark, on the other hand, 
speaks of them at the beginning, and represents their throng- 
ing toward the house where Jesus was, and his preaching to 
them, as an event worthy of independent mention, Matthew 
omits all reference to the multitude, as he does also all refer- 
ence to the going upon the roof and the lowering of the man 
through the tiles, The men who carried the paralytic seem 
to have taken up the tiles of which the roof was made, and 
thus to have let down the bed thtough an opening into the 
room, or part of the house, where Jesus was. They went up 
upon the roof, probably, by a stairway outside of the house, 
and then, placing the bed upon the flat roof, they dug out, 
or dug through the roof, as Mark says, by removing the tiles. 

Verses 20, 21.—And seeing their faith, he said, Man, thy sins 
are forgiven thee. And the scribes and the Pharisees began to 
reason, saying, Who is this that speaketh blasphemies#? Whocan 
forgive sins, but God alone? The three Gospels have some 
minor, but yet noticeable, differences in the words of these 
verses. In the words of Jesus, Matthew has, “Son, be of 
good cheer; thy sins are forgiven.” Mark omits the words 
“be of good cheer,” but otherwise agrees with Matthew; 
while Luke substitutes “man” for “son,” and adds “thee” 
after “forgiven.” Differences like these suggest to us the 
character of the Gospel narratives. The evangelists wrote 
like other men in many respects, though they lad the Divine 
inspiration. The differences in the words of the scribes is 
more marked. Matthew represents them as saying within 
themselves, “ This man blasphemeth ;” Luke, “ Who is this 
that speaketh blasphemies? Who can forgive sins, but God 
alone?” Mark, “ Why doth this man thus speak? He blas- 
phemeth. Who can forgive sins, but one, even God?” 

There can but be little doubt, from the self-evidencing force 
of the words themselves, that Mark has given us, in this case, 
the forms of expression which were used, rather than Luke or 
Matthew. Luke turns the original words, as it were, into a 
form which keeps the meaning, but loses the fulness of their 
life-force, as they were spoken by these scribes who were 
uttering, in a real or assumed astonishment, their thought of 
Jesus’ blasphemy. Matthew, in the brevity of his story, 
merely gives the substance of what they said. Tie living 
power of the New Testament writers, let us remember, is due 
to the fact that they were not mere machines for writing, but 
living men. Jesus “saw the faith” of the men who brought 
the paralytic to him, and rewarded it with his blessing. The 
faith of the paralytic himself united itself with their faith. 
This we know, because it was ever the law of Jesus’ working 
to forgive sins only as the individual man himself believed. 
The word of forgiveness must have sounded as strangely to 
the paralytic as it did to the scribes, when it came to him at 
the first and before the healing. But it was welcomed and 
accepted in faith by him, while they said, “Blasphemy!” 
and rejected both the word and him who uttered it. 





Verses 22-24.— But Jesus perceiving their reasonings, answered 
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and said unto them, What reason ye in your hearts? Whether 
is easier, to say, Thy sins are forgiven thee; or to say, Arise and 
walk? But that ye may know that the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins (he said wnto him that was palsied), I say wnto 
thee, Arise, and take wp thy couch, and go unto thy house: The 
correspondence between Luke and the other two Gospels in 
these verses is so close, that the very slight differences do not 
need special remark. There can be no doubt of the genuine- 
ness of this story, which is thus presented in all the three 
synoptical Gospels, as a record of an actual occurrence in the 
life of Jesus. In view of this fact, it is interesting to notice 
the relation of the miracle, according to the thought of Jesus, 
to the proof of his authority and power to forgive sins. The 
idea which many minds seem disposed to entertain at the 
present time, that the miraculous element can be taken out 
of Christianity, and yet the Christian history, and the proofs 
and power of it, will remain as before, is not the idea which 
Jesus had, He made his miracles the evidence of his posses- 
sion of saving and redeeming power,—evidence which he con- 
fidently presented to those who doubted. Whether is easier, 
he said,—to speak the word of forgiveness, or to speak that 
of miraculous healing. To show you that I am able to speak 
the former word with Divine authority, I now speak with 
this authority the latter word, and you may see for yourselves 
the instantaneous result. The fact of the miracle wrought 
before their eyes was the answer to their reasonings,—to the 
result of their thoughts and discussion among themselves, 
which expressed itself in the judgment that he was a blas- 
phemer, assuming to himself a power which belonged to 
God alone. 

Verses 25, 26.—And immediately he rose wp before them, and 
took wp that whereon he lay, und departed to his house, glorifying 
God, And amazement took hold on all, and they glorified God ; 
and they were filled with fear, saying, We have seen strange things 
to-day: The question why Jesus pronounced the forgiveness, 
in this gase, before the word of healing, has been answered, 
by some writers, by the supposition that the man’s disease 
was the result of his sin, or by the supposition that, under 
the influence of his illness, the man had a secret longing to 
be freed from sin, which Jesus perceived. We may believe, 
however, that in this case, as in many others, Jesus had not 
only the man himself in his thought, but those who were 
spectators, and that he designed to teach lessons to them. 
The whole teaching of Jesus in connection with his miracles 
Was, as we may say, a teaching that the great human malady 
is sin, and that the healing that is needed above all things 
else is the healing of the soul. He was the physician of the 
soul, not of the body; and his miracles were performed, not 
for their own sake, or for the mere restoration of health or 
deliverance from some physical evil, but, in one way or 
another, for the great work of redemption. 

Immediately upon hearing the word of authority from Jesus, 
the man took up that whereon he lay,—the mattress or bed, 
which could be rolled up and carried away by a man when in 
ordinary health and strength. “He went forth before them 
all,” says Mark. He went forth from the house where he had 
been healed, and where the scribes and Jesus were, and moved 
on his way towards his own home, rejoicing in the deliverance 
which had been granted to him both from disease and through 
‘forgiveness, and also praising and glorifying God. As the 
multitudes who were present saw this, they were filled with 
fear and withamazement. Matthew says—a word which may 
be added to the statement of Luke—that “they... glorified 
God, who had given such power unto men.”— We have seen 
strange things to-day: The word rendered “ strange” is, in the 
original, a compound word meaning “ contrary to what one 
would think or expect.” It is thus substantially equivalent 
to the expression which Mark uses, “ We never saw it on this 
fashion ;” literally, we never saw thus, or had a sight of 
this sort. 

This story presents Jesus before us in a most impressive 
way, in his relation to the paralytic and his friends, on the 
one hand, and the scribes and Pharisees, on the other ; jn his 
relation to the forgiveness of sin, and the healing of diseases ; 
in his relation to the evidences of his Divine commission and 
authority, and the doubts respecting his claims, But most 
of all, it beings before us, in all its impressiveness, his idea of 
sin as the fundamental evil, and of the deliverance from sin 
as the one great thing,—the one thing to which all things 
else are secondary and subordinate, and in which all other 
blessings find their consummation. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIR, D.D. 


Tt was now the eve of the second Passover after the open- 
ing of our Lord’s public ministry. He had preached through- 
out Judea, after attending the first Passover, and, on his 
virtual rejection by the gloomy and bigoted southern Jews, 
had, after the imprisonment of John, tarned his face to the 
north, where the field was more open, and had passed to 
Galilee by way of Samaria. Then, after a time, he had set- 
‘ tled in Capernaum, from which, as a ‘center, he had made 
wide missionary journeys through all parts of the northern 








districts, with great success; multitudes gathering around him 
wherever he appeared, and listening gladly-te his teaching. 

That be should thus draw the ‘people after him was intol- 
erable to the official religionists of the day. He was an un- 
authorized intruder on their peculiar province. He had no 
license to teach; had never studied in the schools of the 
rabbis; had never been set apart by the laying on of hands; 
and while his action at Jerusalem, in taking the law into his 
own hands, and affronting the temple dignitaries by driving 
out the traders, without consulting any one, from the temple 
courts, showed that he stood apart from the constituted order 
of things, his freedom of speech and independence in striking 
out a new style of address in which referenee to authorities 
among the rabbis was not brought forward for each statement, 
as was the rule with all public teachers, gave ground for sus- 
picion that he was unsound, and thus a danger to the church, 
the faith, and the prescriptive influence of priests and rabbis 
alike. 

Heresy-hunting has been, in all ages, a passion among 
ecclesiastics of every name, in proportion to their want of 
true spiritual life and zeal for the forms and letter of religion. 
It was impossible that Jesus should escape when John had 
already been hunted down; for the church authorities had 
really been at the bottom of Lis imprisonment, The Phari- 
sees and “teachers of the law,” one of the various names 
given to the rabbis, whose vital breath it was to guard the 
observance of “ the law” in the ten thousand details of tradi- 
tional application and exposition, were especially zealous, as 
the self-constituted spiritual bailiffs of the church, to watch 
the new Teacher, and bring him before the ecclesiastical 
authorities, if they could find ground for doing so. Many of 
them, being engaged in trade, had especial opportunities for 
tracking him everywhere, as their callings took them to every 
part of the country to buy or sell, It was natural, therefore, 
that one day, as he was teaching, apparently in the large 
upper room of Peter’s house,—the crowd filling not only the 
chamber, but the courtyard,—both Pharisees and “ doctors” 
or “teachers” of the law from “every town of Galilee, and 
Judea, and Jerusalem,” should have taken care to be present. 
It would be easy for Christ to make himself heard both out- 
side and within, the house being, no doubt, low, and the open 
unglazed window space allowing the voice to travel out freely. 

Things went on smoothly till a stir was heard in the yard. 
A young man helpless with palsy—brought on him, it may be, 
by an unworthy life—was being carried towards the house on 
a pallet slung from the shoulders of four bearers. It proved 
useless to attempt to get the sufferer through the doorway, so 
great was the throng; but he would not be balked of approach 
to the great Physician. The rude steps at the side of the 
house, leading to the flat roof, could be got at. Let them take 
him up to the house-top, and see what could be done. This 
effected, they were over the very room where Christ sat; and 
there was the hatchway on the roof, now shut fast, but raised, 
in the hot season, to allow access from within, by a ladder, to 
the coolness of the upper air, “Try to lift it,” muttered the 
paralytic, “and let me down through it.” Presently it 
yielded to their efforts, and the next minute the pallet on 
which lay the trembling, emaciated form was being lowered 
before the feet of Jesus. The young man and his bearers 
must have been in thorough earnest to have carried out their 
purpose in spite of so much difficulty, and such faith was duly 
appreciated. The healing of the body would be a great boon ; 
but it would leave the heart still burdened with the troubles 
of a guilty soul, which was far worse to bear,"for one in such 
a frame as the sufferer, than merely physical malady. 

Addressing himself first, therefore, to this, Christ, looking 
on him, said, “Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” It was enough. The scribes and Pharisees scented 
false doctrine at once. As they sat together, it could be seen 
that they were discussing his words, or turning them over in 
their thoughts. Their decision was unanimous, spoken or 
unexpressed, that he had uttered blasphemy ; for who could 
forgive sins but God only? Their words had been inandible 
to the assembly, but their looks showed their thoughts. “Why 
do you think evil of me in your hearts?” asked Christ, turn- 
ing to them. “It is only God, you say, who can forgive sins ; 
but can any except God raise this man up, and make him 
whole? If I do this, and so prove that I have Divine power, 
on what ground will you then charge me with blasphemy in 
claiming to do another act of Divine power, both being alike 
easy for God to do and impossible to mere man? That you 
may know, therefore, that I, the Son of man, have authority 
—or ‘power’—upon earth to forgive sins, I will now heal him.” 
Then, looking at the paralytic, he told him to rise, and take 
up the pallet on which he had lain, and go home. 

Forthwith the living corpse, his eyes, doubtless, fixed on 
the wondrous speaker, felt strength once more course through 
his veins, and stood, in health, amidst the crowd. Then, 
folding up his hammock, and taking it with him, as Christ 
had ordered, he went away before them all. “ We have seen 
strange things to-day, glory be to God!” murmured the spec- 
tators. Even the scribes were struck silent for the moment. 

Silent, but all the more bitter; for they had been foiled. 
Instead of yielding to their authority, Christ had braved them. 
The die was finally cast, Henceforth official religion was 





arrayed against our Lord. He was from that day a proscribed 
man, - His steps would henceforth be dogged assiduously ; his 
words and acts watched and perverted ; the minds of thepeo- 
ple poisoned against him; the shadow of the cross made to 
fall on his soul, 
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CHRIST’S CLAIM TO FORGIVE, AND 
ITS ATTESTATION. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Onity Luke mentions the presence of Pharisees and doctors 
from Judea and Jerusalem. John explains their having 
come all the way to Capernaum by his account of our Lord’s 
early visit to Jerusalem, and such conversations as we find in 
his fifth chapter. The ecclesiastical authorities suspected 
this new teacher, and sent a deputation with keen noses for 
heresy to find out what was going on $0 far away from the 
fountain of orthodoxy. We can see them, sitting in a little 
knot, somewhat apart, and watching jealously for the smallest 
trace of unsoundness. The enthusiastic crowd was not re- 
pressed by their presence, but felt that something else, even 
“the power of the Lord,” was there too, What a contrast 
the cold hostility of the “superior people” affords with the 
eagerness of the four bearers, as they make their way by 
some outside stair, or across the neighboring roofs, and pull 
up the slight roofing, to lower their helpless friend down the 
short distance to the open courtyard, 

The most important part of this story is, not the miracle, 
but the forgiveness preceding it, and the teaching as to the 
relation between the invisible and perpetual work of Christ 
on men’s consciences and his visible work on their outward 
condition. 

1, The first thought suggested is that our deepest need is 
forgiveness. Christ’s answer to the faith which he discerned 
here seems irrelevant and beside the mark. “ Man, thy sins 
are forgiven thee,” was far away from the wishes of the 
bearers; but it was the shortest road to their accomplish- 
ment, and goes straight to the heart of the case. The disease 
was probably the result of “a sin of flesh avenged in kind.” 
Probably, too, the sick man felt that, whatever his friends 
wanted for him, what he wanted most for himself was pardon. 

Is not forgiveness our prime need? Is not a man’s rela- 
tion to God the most important thing? If that be wrong, 
will not everything be wrong? and if that be right, will any- 
thing be really wrong? - Beneath all surface diversities of 
character, culture, position, and the like, is the fact, and, 
in some measure, the consciousness, that we have sinned. 
This is the fontal source of all sorrow; for the most of 
our misery comes either from our own or others’ wrong- 
doing, and the rest is needful because of sin, in order to dis- 
cipline and purify. Hence the profound wisdom of Christ 
and of his gospel, in not trifling with the surface, but going 
right to the center. 

The wise physician pays little heed to secondary symptoms, 
but grapples with the disease. Christ makes the tree good, 
and trusts the good tree to make, as it will, good fruit. The 
first thing to do, in order to heal men’s misery, is to make 
them pure, and the first step towards that is to assure them 
of Divine forgiveness. All other attempts to deliver men 
will fail if this deepest wound is not dealt with first. Those 
who pin their hopes to them alone have but superficially 
diagnosed the disease, and are sadly wrong about the remedy. 
There is much value in these other forms of work, and much 
noble enthusiasm in many earnest workers among the squalid 
vice of our great cities; but we must go much deeper than 
intellectual, or esthetic, or economical, or political amend- 
ments, before we touch the real reason why life is so full of 
wretchedness. We shall only effectually cure that—and we 
shall then certainly do it—when we begin where it begins, 
and deal first with sin. He is the true “savior of society” 
who can say, “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” And when that 
is heard and believed, then new energy will stream into 
palsied limbs, and the lamé man leap as an hart. 

2. The next thought here is that forgiveness is an exclu- 
sively Divine act. These cold critics sitting by had no 
care for the dewy pity in Christ’s looks, nor for the spark of 
hope beginning to flicker in the sick man’s dim eyes; but they 
fasten promptly on the “blasphemy.” They are not on their 
own ground, and dare not speak out before the excited crowd 
who are proud of their Galilean prophet, and so they mutter 
to themselves their Caustic comments. But yet they were 
quite right. Forgiveness is God’s prerogative. “Sin” has 
to do with God only; vice has to do with morality; crime 
has to do with human law ; and the same act may be regarded 
in either of these three aspects, 

When regarded as sin, only he against whom it has been 
committed can forgive it. Forgiveness is mainly that the 
love of the offended shall flow to the offender, notwithstand- 
ing the offense. It is love rising above the dam which we 
have flung across its course, and pouring into our hearts. 
Our own parental forgiveness is in some feeble way analogous 
to God’s, and shows us that the essence of it is not the suspen- 
sion of penalty, which may or may not be the case, but the 
unchecked and anembittered gift of God’s love to the sinner. 
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This is what we need, and we need to have a definite Divine 
declaration of it. Any man who has ever been down into 
the depths of his own heart, and seen the ugly things that 
‘coil there, knows that a vague trast in the possible mercy of 
a silent God is not enough, We need the King’s sign manual 
on the pardon to make it valid, and, unless we can somehow 
come to close grips with God, and hear, with infallible cer- 
titude, as from hiis own lips, the assurance of forgiveness, we 
have not enough for our néeds. 

3. Jesus claims and exercises the Divine prerogative of 
forgiveness. He admits the premises of the cavilers. If he 
was only a man, like us, standing in the same relation to the 
‘Divine forgiveness that other prophets and saints have occu- 
pied, why, in the name of common sense; to say nothing of 
veracity, did he not turn round to the group of doctors, 
and say that he was only declaring God’s forgiveness? He 
was bound by all the obligations of a religious teacher and a 
devout man, to disclaim, as we should have done under simi- 
lar circumstances, the misunderstanding of his words, and to 
have said, “No, I am not speaking blasphemies. I know 
that God only can forgive, and.I am but telling our poor 
brother here that God does forgive him.” But that is not 
his answer at all. He recognizes their premises, and then 
asserts that he, the Son of man, has the power which they 
and he agree in acknowledging to belong to God only. “No 
man can forgive sins, but God only. I forgive sins. Whom 
think ye that I, the Son of man, am?” Surely we are 
brought here face to face with a very sharp alternative. 

Either the Pharisees were quite right, and Jesus, the meek, 
the humble, the pattern of all lowly gentleness, the religious 
genius whom eighteen centuries confess that they have not 
exhausted, was an audacious blasphemer, or he was God 
manifest in the flesh. The whole context forbids: us to take 
these words, “Thy sins are forgiven thee,” as anything less 
than Divine love wiping out the man’s transgressions; and if 
Jesus Christ said them, no hypothesis can save his character 
for the undiminished reverence of the world but that which 
sees in him God revealed in manhood, the Son of man, who 
is the Son of God, the Judge of men, and their pardoner. 

4. Jesus Christ here brings visible facts into the witness- 
box as the attesters of his invisible power. All the evan- 
gelists record the remarkable form of his words, which address 
the Pharisees, and then pass over, in the same sentence, to 
speak the sovereign command to the paralytic. They ail 
give the parenthesis explanatory of the transition. They all 
emphasize the fact that the objections of the Pharisees were 
not spoken aloud, but discerned by Jesus, in the exercise of 
supernatural power. He who could read men’s secret thoughts 
could forgive men’s sins, It is easier to say “ Thy sins are 
forgiven thee,” than to say “Arise, and take up thy couch,” 
because the accomplishment of the one saying canbe verified, 
and that of the other cannot. The sentences are equally 
easy to pronounce; the fulfilments of them are equally im- 
possible for a man to bring about; but the difference between 
them is that the one can be checked, and the other cannot. 
He will do the visible impossibility, and leave them to judge 
whether he can do the invisible one or not. 

Of course, the miracle was a witness to his right to assume 
the Divine prerogative, and to the efficacy of his announce- 
ment of forgiveness, only if he did it (as he ussumed to 
give pardon) by virtue of his being in an altogether unique 
way the wielder of Divine power. If he did the one as a 
mere minister and recipient of that power, as a Moses or en 
Elijah, he must do the other inthe same way. But the very 
stamp on all his miracles is that they are his, in a fashion 
which is perfectly unique. True, “the Father that dwelleth 
in me, he doeth the works;” but that dwelling of the Father 
in him was unexampled, and presupposed his own divinity. 

Note, then, that our Lord here teaches us the péWer of his 
miracles as evidences of his deity, and also sets lucidly forth 
the relative importance of the attesting miracle, and of the 
inward forgiveness which it attests. The miracle is subordi- 
nate to the higher and—blessed be his name!—the permanent 
work of bringing pardon and peace to sinners. 

The principle involved is capable of application beyond 
the region of miracles,. The subsidiary, visible effects of the 
gospel do constitute very strong evidences of the reality of 
“Christ's claims to exercise the invisible power of pardon. 
Men reclaimed, passions tamed, homes made, instead of pan- 

‘demoniums, Bethels, houses of God, are proofs that the for- 
-giveness which he gives is no mere delusion. If the desert 
should suddenly “blossom as the rose,” everybody would 
know that water had come somehow, even though it was 
‘ aneeen as it percolated through the sand, 

It is a valid argument for much of this day’s doubt: “If 
you seek the witnesses of his claims, look around.” His own 
“answer to the question “ Art thou he that should come?” “is 
to the point still: “Go and tell’ John the things that ye see 
and hear, the dead are raised, the deaf hear.” Faculties dor- 
mant are roused, and in a thousand ways the swift spirit of 
life flows from him, and vitalizes the dead masses of humanity. 
This rod has budded, at any rate, Let the critics and dis- 
believers do the same with their enchantments. 

It is waste time to try and purify the river twenty miles 


fountain head. Our misery can never be healed till we go to 
the pardoning Christ, and hear from his own sweet and in- 
fallible lips the assurance that shall breathe new power 
through all our-palsied limbs. When he says, “Man, thy 
sins are forgiven thee,” limitations, sorrows, diseases, will 
pass away, and forgiveness will bear fruit in joy and power, 
in holiness, health, and peace. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


Human sin is a harm and wrong to God. It robs him of 
treasure. He has a garden of immortal flowers, a vineyard 
of celestial fruits. The wild boor from the wilderness wastes 
it. He is more interested in building up an empire of pure 
and happy souls, than any man is in building up a fortune. 
Every oath, lie, envy, covetousness, is a drawback to his suc- 
cess. Hence, every sin is against God. It may leave the 
human victim robbed, grieved, mangled, murdered, but the 
wrong reaches more wrongfully to God. He is more inter- 
ested in any man than he isinhimself. When Lady Macbeth 
with most sacrilegious murder “broke ope the Lord’s anointed 
temple,” Duncan was less wronged than the kingdom, human- 
ity, and God. 

Most wrong isirreparable. Canit beforgiven? It depends 
on the wronged. Is he large enough to endure the loss, and 
loving enough to help the wrong-doer? In God’s case, yes. 
“Whocan forgive sins, but God alone?” is profoundest philos- 
ophy. The Pharisees laid thisfoundation, Christ built this 
on it, “The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins,” 
and showed the unquestionable proof. The power still abides. 

Some sins have bodily results. They have robbed our race 
of an immense proportion of its vigor, joy, health, and length 
of days. Forgiveness restores them, here or hereafter. 

Forgiveness of one makes him and some multitudes marvel 
and glorify God (Matt. 9: 8), 

Denver, Oolo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There were Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting by, s . . out 
of every village of Galilee and Judea and Jerusalem: and the 
of the Lord was with him to heal (v.17). It matters not 
how many men, good, bad, or indifferent, are gathered to- 
gether for the hearing of preaching, or for the discussion of 
great principles,—all power for good is of God, and only as 
he exercises that power are its results to be seen in the assem- 
bly or in its influence beyond. There is comfort in this thought 
to those who are in a very small gathering of believers, where 
none of the world’s gréat men are to be found. If Jesus be 
there,—and his promise is that he will,—the power of the 
Lord will be present ; for the doing of a greater work than 
all the mighty men in the church could ever compass except 
through that same power—which can work without them as 
well as with them. 

Behold, men bring on a bed @ man that was palsied (v. 18), 
A man who can help himself ought to do so; and if he has 
also strength or means to help others who need helping, he 
does well to do that. But the man who can’t help himself 
deserves helping; and one of the duties that confront us 
day by day in our life work, is the duty of taking hold to 
carry men who are palsied,—in body or mind or spirit,—and 
who must suffer hopelessly unless they are carried by their 
more favored fellows. And men are never surer of a loving 
welcome from Jesus, than when they come to him bringing 
for his help those who are palsied. 

And not finding by what way they might bring him in, . .-. they 
went up to the housetop, arid let him down through the tiles (v.19). 
That’s it. When you can’t find a way to do a good thing, 
then is the very time to find a way to do it. Mf the thing 
can’t be done in one way, it must be done in another, If 
there is no way of doing it on the ground-level, then get ap 
on to the roof in order to its doing. “ Where there's a will, 
there’s a way.” The best work done in the world has been 
work that couldn’t be done; and there is rarely a time when 
you oughtn’t to do something that can’t be done—as it seems 
to you. 

Seeing their faith (v.20). If there is faith, it will show 
itself, Faith will give a man power to get others to help 
him in a good work; faith will carry a man to the house- 
top, if he can work there better than lower down; and if the 
roof stands in his way, faith will rouse a man to find « way 
through the roof. Jesus perceived the faith of these men 
when it was so evident that everybody else could see it ; and he 
doesn’t say that he saw it before. Faith is sure to be visible 
to the naked eye. That which never manifests itself in action 
is not the faith which Jesus sees with approval. Faith that 
cannot be seen is dead faith—dead and buried. 

Whether is easier, to say, Thy sins are forgiven thee ; or to say, 
Arise and walk? (7. 28). In these days, as in those, men are 
willing to believe that Jesus can do some things, but not all 
things. Then they thought he could do the lesser things, 





from ite source, The cleansing power must be applied at the 
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but they were not ready to admit that he had power asa 
Saviour. Now, men who think that Jesus can do the greater 
thing, do not always think that he can do the less. They are 
readier to believe in him as a Saviour than they are asa 
helper. Many who trust their souls to Jesus unhésitatingly 
have the idea that they must run their business without his 
help. They know that he will take care of them after death, 
but think they must look out for themselves in thislife. But, 
“ Whether is easier, to say, Thy sins are forgiven thee; or to 
say, Arise and walk?” He who can do all things can do 
anything,—anything that his loved ones need to have done 
for them, or to have help in doing for him. 

Amasement took hold on all, and they gloriied God (v. 26). 
There is something awe-inspiring, if not appalling, in the fact 
that the power of God is with men. A sense of great power 
always gives an added sense of responsibility to its possessor. 
And when a man realizes that by a word of prayer he can 
hope to move the hand that moves the world, he cannot 
speak that word carelessly, nor refrain from its speaking in 
an hour of his own or another's need, The trouble with us, 
however, is that we do not sufficiently realize the truth in 
this direction that we profess to believe. If we understood 
the full power of faith-filled prayer, how differently we 
should feel as we bow ourselves before God at morning and 
at evening ia secret prayer; and with what added confidence 
should we meet the temptations and trials of life, in assur- 
ance that God is ready to give us, at our call, more than 
twelve legions of angels for our protection and help, if that 
measure of aid to us be a necessity. If we understood more 
of the power which is given unto us in the loving service of 
Christ, we should be more impressed with its magnitude, and 
we should glorify God so much the more. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Caution: Do not waste time in the class on the discussion 
of the nature of the palsy, nor on the discussion of the nature 
of Eastern roofs, This is not a lesson on palsy or on archi- 
tecture. It may seem childish to speak of such simple things, 
but recently a teachers’-meeting in New York was ruined by 
the discussion as to how much a drop of the purple that col- 
ored the rich man’s robe cost. 

In teaching this lesson, try hard to see the picture yourself. 
Paint the following pictures, and make them vivid to your 
own mind, and then you will have no difficulty in making 
your scholars see them. 

First picture: A room full to suffocation. All present 
listening intently to one man, who is talking. Outside of the 
house, a dense mass of humanity trying to get near the door, 
Second picture: Four men on the roof, breaking it up, and 
adjusting ropes 60 as to let a man down into the room below. 
Third picture: The man in mid-air, and all faces in the room 
upturned in amazement at seeing him coming down upon 
their heads. Fourth picture: The same man erect, and 
going out of the room with his mattress upon his shoulders, as 
well as any one in that assembly. In this way, think the 
whole story through, and you will find that it will become 
very real to you, and consequeniiy you will be able to make 
it very real to your class. After you have drawn out the 
facts from the scholars, and have called their attention to 
anything that they have omitted, you will be ready to go on to 
the practical applications of the story. Call attention to 

The Great Need—The case of this man was pitiful, and 
most probably hopeless. He had doubtless tried many 
doctors, but all in vain. None could help, much less heal. 
If he was te be healed, Jesus must do it, or he mast remain 
all the rest of hig life a hopeless paralytic. In many respects 
the case of the sinner is an exact parallel to that of this 
poor man. The sinner can by no means help himself. In 
many cases, a great effort has been made by the sinner to break 
away from the bondage of sin, and to undo that which has been 
done, but all in vain. The case of the sinner, unless help 
comes from above, is as desperate as that of the man in our 
story. Jesus must help, or hope must be abandcned. But 
notice in the story: ‘ 

The Great Help.—First, the man’s spiritual wants are met, 
and then, with a single word, all his bodily wants are cared 
for, 80 that, though his friends had to carry him to that house, 
he would have been able to carry any one of them home with 
him on his back, As in all other cases that we have studied, 
his cure was immediate and complete. So too in the case of 
the sinner, when he brings all his woes to the Master, he 
receives full and free pardon. Jesus never forgives some sins, 
while declining to pardon others. All or none is his rule, 
When at the first the sinner receives pardon, he is as fully 
pardoned as he will be a million of years hence, And not 
only 80, but he has the strength given him to walk in the 
Christian way forever thereafter. The fact that many Chris- 
tians do not avail themselves of this strength does not prove 
that it is not given, but only that they do not now make use 
of it. It proves their folly, and nothing more, It was because 
of this power that Paul was able to say, “I can do all things 





but not the larger, They saw that he had power as a helper, 


through Christ which strengtheneth me.” Here lies the secret 
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" power of the sinner. By Divine help the drunkard stands 
' firm, the gambler is reformed, and sinners of every kind are 

established. Because they refuse this help, Christians are 
* brought to confusion. 

The Conditions wnder which Christ Gave this Help.—There was 
in this, as in all cases where he wrought a miracle, a sense of 
need, This sense may have varied in different cases, but in 
all cases (except those of demoniacal possession) it was strong 

' enough to bring the sufferer to the Master. So, in the case of 
the sinner, there must be a felt sense of need, or the Saviour 
will never undertake a cure: Mark, it is not how much we 
feel our need, but do we feel it enough to induce us to go to 
him for a cure. A scholar recently said to me, “I am afraid 
I have not faith enough.” Never mind the degree of your 
faith, if it brings you to Jesus all will be well. 

Now notice one thing about this sufferer, and, indeed, about 
all those who came to the Master. Not one of them said, “I 
will wait until my case takes a turn for the better, and then 
I will goto him.” They all realized that the very fact that 
they were in a bad case was a reason why they should make 
all speed to reach him as soon as possible. Yet in our days 
we find sinners saying, “I must turn over a new leaf first, and 
by the time my case is somewhat improved, I will be in con- 
dition to go to him.” No! We must come to Jesus just as 
we are, though, after we have come, we shall not long remain 
as we were, With him the rule is “Come sick and go well,” 
or “Come guilty and go pardoned.” The worse we are, the 
more reason why we should run. 

For a class largely made up of believers, it will be well to 
dwell upon the fact that this man was fortunate enough to 
have four friends to carry him to Jesus, If it had not been 
for them, he might have died of his malady. This is a good 
object-lesson, teaching the believer that he may well enlist his 
friends to pray for an unconverted friend. What one or two 
cannot accomplish, four may bring about. The best revival 
work that I have ever seen, was when a large number of 
friends began to pray two by two for some particular uncon- 
verted friend. There were blessed results from that effort, and 
the conversions were many. Urge the class to be ready thus to 
bring down God's blessing on their unconverted classmates. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


‘What is the name of this lesson? What have we learned 
of Jesus’ power over the fish of the sea? How did he show 
power over those possessed of evil spirits? Where did he 
spend a busy Sabbath day, and heal so many at sunset? What 
was the golden text of the lesson which showed him as the 
great Physician? Everybody in the towns of Galilee and 
Judea, and the conntry far and near, heard of Jesus,—how 
he healed the sick, how he taught and preached. Everywhere 
crowds followed, as he went about with the disciples whom 
he had chosen. 

In Capernaum.—One day he was there in a house, teaching. 
In whose house did he often stay in Capernaum? Where 
was Capernaum? Perhaps he was then in Peter’s house; 
but there were many people there listening to him. Do you 
remember when he was a boy, and” ; lost, and Mary found 
‘him in the temple? Whom was he sitting with, asking and 
answering questions? That day in Capernaum, there were 
doctors of the law listening to him, scribes and Pharisees, the 
leaders of the people from many far-off places,—even some 
from Jerusalem. ,They did not all come to worship or to 
learn; they wanted to hear, to see why this-new young 
preacher could draw such crowds, to find fault with what he 
said, if it did not agree with their own teachings, Jesus did 
something right before them that day, which the scribes and 
-Pharisees could not do and could not understand. They 
found fault with him, but they could not deny that “the 
power of the Lord was with him to heal.” 

On a Bed.—Suddenly, the people who were crowded to- 
gether in a large room began to hear & commotion over their 
heads. Soon an open space appeared; for some persons above 
them were taking away the covering, and then a part of the 


roof itself. Direstly, coming down right before Jesus Was a. 


bed held by four cords. Lower and lower came the strange 
burden, until it rested just before Jesus. How was it brought 
there? A man was lying on that bed; he was so sick and so 
helpless from a dreadful disease, cafled the palsy, that he 
could not raise his head,—no, not even his hand,—perhaps 
he could not speak. He had some good, true friends who 
believed Jesus could cure him; they broughthim through 
the streets as they had taken him from his home, bed and all, 
and came near the house where they knew Jesus was. But 
they found such a crowd they could not even get to the 
door. The houses were all built with flat roofs and an out- 
side stairway. They would not carry the poor man away 
without seeing Jesus. We do not know their names, or which 
one thought of the plan they used. Up the outside stairway, 
along the roof, they came, until they let their burden down 
in sight of all the company, and before the loving, pitiful 
eyes of Jesus, 

He Saw Their Faith—The people saw the sick man, so pale 





and weak ; they saw the cords on the corners of the mattress; 
some of them could look up and see the-reaching arms and 
earnest faces of the four friends looking down through the 
open roof. How carefully they had helped each other! what 
a strong, firm hold with both hands each man had kept on 
the cord he let down! Suppose one of the four had been 
careless, and let the cord drop or slip? Jesussaw more than 
the sharp-eyed scribes or any one in the crowd could see: he 
saw the hearts of those men, their strong purpose, their desire 
to save the man, their belief that Jesus could cure him. He 
saw the sick man’s heart, knew that he was willing, perhaps 
anxious, to be brought, willing and ready to be carried up to 
the roof, regdy for the risk of being dropped down so strangely, 
—all that he might come to Jesus, though he himself was so 
helpless. Jesus knew every thought and want of the suffer- 
ing man. 

Thy Sins are Forgiven.—Had the man or his friends asked 
for forgiveness? Nota word about his disease or helplessness, 
not a question or a direction, nothing that the man had to 
do; not even a touch of Jesus’ hands, or a sign, only this: 
“ Man, thy sins are forgiven thee,” 

Their Thoughts.—Jesus turned to the scribes and Pharisees; 
he looked into their dissatisfied faces; he saw deeper than 
that; he read their thoughts, he knew that in their hearts 
they were saying to themselves, “He speaks wickedly; that 
is evil against God, pretending that he can do God’s work, 
for who can forgive sins but God alone? Jesus pierced their 
hearts with sharp questions: “ What reason ye in your 
hearts? Is it easier to say, Thy sins are forgiven thee; or 
to say, Arise and walk?” They did not answer. ‘Jesus did 
not boast of what he could do, but he both forgave the sins 
of his soul and healed the disease of the man, before their 
wondering eyes. He said, “That ye may know that the Son 
of man hath power upon earth to forgive sins,” then he turned 
to the sick man, and said, “Arise, and take up thy couch, and go 
unto thy house.” The man rose up atonce. How many men 
did it take to bring him there? He stood up, lifted his mat- 
tress, rolled it, took it on his arm, walked through the same 
surprised crowd who did not move to let him in a while 
before, went to his home, a well, happy man. Mark says 
Jesus called him “son,” and Matthew that he said “Be 
of good cheer,”—not empty words, nor only a good wish, for 
Jesus was ready then to forgive and save, and send him home 
rejoicing. 

Glorifying God.—So he went, thanking, praising, and telfing 
all hé met the joyful news. What did the peoplesay? They 
were surprised, filled with fear. Surely the Lord is in this 
place, they felt; no doubt they felt that he could read their 
thoughts. What proof had they just seen that he could read 
thoughts? Was that a true question which the scribes and 
Pharisees asked in our golden text? How did Jesus prove 
that he isGod? The people felt it; they knew that he had 
forgiven and healed the man, and they praised his love and 
power. They gave thanks as they separated, saying, “ We 
have seen strange things to-day.” Were the four friends 
glad? We are not told a word more about them, but we may 
be sure they were thankful, and praised the Saviour for what 
he did. Had they any share in the man’s cure? Can you 
help to bring any to Jesus Christ? - 

Lowisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H, B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.B.8., 
Canon OF DURHAM. 


Hovsrs oF THE East.—If any one of us were anxious to 
get through a crowd which was pressing round a house, the 
very last method we should dream of adopting would be to 
mount.on to the house-top. But to the Oriental it would be 
a very natural idea, The houses of all except the very poor- 
est are on a much more extensive scale than in our colder 
climate, where warmth {s studied before coolness. An East- 
ern house—such as that in which our Lord was teaching when 
the paralytic man was brought in, and such as may be seen 
to-day in Nazareth, or any other town of Syria—consists gen- 
erally of a blank wall facing the street, with a narrow door- 
way in the center, opening into a courtyard, to which there 
is no other access, Round three sides of this open square are 
attached chambers, sometimes wholly or partially enclosed, 
sometimes with only pillars supporting the roof, between 
which curtains may be hung. The principal or reception 
room is on the side facing the entrance. At the farther end 
of it against the wall runs a raised dais, with a few cushions. 
Besides these, and perhaps a few scraps of carpet, there is 
rarely any furniture. The poorer houses have no upper story; 
but whether there be an upper story or not, the roof is invari- 
ably flat, covered with earth and lime, whitewashed, and fre- 
quently pressed down by the use of a stone roller. 

“Tuey Went Ur to tae Hovseror.”—The roof is 
reached by a flight of steps outside the house, and during the 
heat of summer the family always sleep here, sometimes 
shading their beds with fragile booths of evergreen boughs. 
From the roof broad eaves project inwards, six feet or more 
in depth, supported by light projecting rafters. These are 
covered with matting, or, in the better class of houses, with 





shingles; that is, wooden tiles, lightly tacked together. These 
eaves afford shelter from the sun to persons standing in the 
court below, and the favorite-spot for sitting is just in front 
of the principal room. This description of a Galilean house 
at once explains all the circumstances of the man sick of the 
palsy being brought before Christ. The preaching of our 
Lord had attracted great crowds. Pharisees and doctors of 
the law were there, and, we may be quite sure, had occupied 
the principal seats on the platform of the reception-room, 
The listening throng had filled not only the room, but also 
the whole courtyard. Our Lord would necessarily, in ad- 
dressing them, stand just in front of the room, where he 
could be heard and seen both by those within and those in 
the open court. The bearers of the sick man, finding it im- 
possible, from the. crowd, not only to approach the great 
Healer, but even to enter the doorway, turned to the side of 
the house, and carried their burden up the outer steps on to 
the roof; and then standing on its edge, just over the chief 
room, they could easily remove the wooden tiling from the 
projecting rafters, and let the man down exactly in front of 
the Preacher. 4 

“Taxes Ur Tuy Covcn.”—The bed on which the para- 
lytic was borne is described by three different terms, “couch” 
meaning simply “a little bed” The bed is very different 
from what we understand by the term, as may be seen by the 
man taking it up and carrying it away with him. The poorer 
classes use nothing but a sort of mat, or rug, or goatskin, 
spread on the ground, on which they stretch themselves, © 
covered only by their ‘abeih, or woolen cloak. The bed in this 
passage was one of these, probably of goatskin, with a loop 
for a handle at each of the four corners. We often have met 
travelers or pilgrims with their bed rolled up and slung 
across their shoulder. 


The Oollege, Durham, England. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“For you I am praying.” 

“Oh that my load of sin were gone.” 
“The great Physician now is near,” 
“ Oh for a faith that will not shrink.” 
“Show pity, Lord! O Lord, forgive.” 
“T heard the voice of Jesus say.” 

** What a friend we have in Jesus,” 
* Go, and tell Jesus.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


There is no limit to the power of Jesus to help and save 
those who will trust themselves to him,—no limit on either 
side, the higher or the lower. This is the teaching of the 
lesson before us. 

Jesus can pardon as well as heal; Jesus can heal as well 
as pardon. Jesus can do the greatest thing as well as the 
least; and the least thing as well as the greatest. Jesus wel- 
comes those who come to him trustingly with their own needs 
or with the needs of others; and Jesus will minister freely to 
those who come to him or who are brought in this spirit. 

The question for us is never, Can Jesus do what we need 
to have done for us? But the question for us is, Are we 
ready to trust Jesus to do even this for us? 

And if we realize the truth concerning the power and the 
love of Jesus, we shall press toward him persistently in spite 
of all obstacles; we shall reach him, and we shall be helped 
by him, “ 


ADDED POINTS, 


When the Lord is present, the Lord’s power is present. It 
matters not what is the need, the help for its meeting is with 
the Lorf. 

All of us find times when we are dependent on our fellows 
for our upbearing and our on-moving. We have reason to be 
grateful if others are ready to help us at such times, We 
ought to be ready to do our part for others, when they are in 
need and we have the ability. 

There is more than one way of getting at what we want, 
If we do not succeed at the first trial, that is no reason why 
we should not try again. 

If we stop to reason about the power of Jesus, we are likely 
to be entangled in our own mind questions; but if we trust 
ourselves to him without waiting to understand how and why 
he is what he is, we shall gain that which/ otherwise we 
should miss. 

Only God can forgive sins; and God has sent his Son to 
us, to say that God will forgive us if we trust ourselves to 
his Son. 

There are no hard things and no easy things in God's 
sphere of power. All things are alike to him—as to his 
ability to compass them, 

As soon as we are forgiven, we have got a work todo, A 
well man has no right to be lying abed while duties press for. 
his attention. 

No matter how much we have seen of God’s power; there 
are greater things to be disclosed to us, if we will but ste 
what we can see. : 

The conclusion of all should be the glorifying of God. — 
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“Tn view of the fact that the reception of 4 complimentary 
receiving it an obligation to give it'a notice in the pages of his 


decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 


“the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
- readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
pels. Announcements of new books, either by ciretlar or by 


. “and life than which none is more interesting and impor- 


"the present century, German theology has exhaustively 


“unbelief, and has quickly wrought out the logical conse- 
“quences of each; bas speculated with a freedom and 


‘js a story which both amazes the reader by its exhibi- 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


_—— 


copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages, From 


among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 


personal letter. are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





GERMAN THEOLOGY IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.* 


‘Lichtenberger’s history of German theology forms an 
excellent introduction to a period of Christian thought 


tant to every student of modern Christianity, During 


considered every problem of philosophy and religion ; 
has presented almost every possible phase of belief and 


boldness never before surpassed ; and has examined the 
records of the past with a lynx-eyed criticism which has 
allowed nothing to escape it. ‘ | 

The narrative of this century of intellectual activity 


tion of the marvelous fertility of the German mind, and 
lays before him a wealth of research and experiment by 
which he cannot fail to profit. Dr. Lichtenberger is 
dean of the Protestant Theological Faculty at Paris, and 
has brought to his task thorough acquaintance with the 
vast literature of his subject and ability to present its 
salient points. This volume originally formed part of 
a larger work,—A History of Religious Ideas in Ger- 
many since the Middle of the Sixteenth Century; but 
the translation is practically an independent book, and 
contains matter, furnished by the author, which was not 
in the French original. The style is spirited and clear; 
the general survey is broad, and the parts are well articu- 
lated; while the details are usually filled in, not only 
with accuracy, but so as to-give an intelligible idea of 
the work and thoughts of each author treated. The 
‘narrative is divided into two periods,—the first, from 
Schleiermacher to Strauss; and the second, from Strauss 
to the present time. a 
The book opens with a very brief but clear description 
‘of the philosophical movement identified with the names 
of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, in the lap of 
which the German theology of the nineteenth century 
was born. Then follows an account of the two contend- 
ing schools of Rationalism and Supernaturalism, which 
had remained from the preceding century, and both of 
“which the new philosophies attacked and overthrew. 
In the midst of the intellectual and religious disorder 
which ensued, the discourses and monologues of Schleier- 


macher appeared, and created a new epoch in German. 


Christianity. The ideas of Schleiermacher are described 
by the author at considerable length, and with evident 
sympathy. The English reader will scarcely find else- 
where a more satisfactory statement of them, and will be 
‘well able to understand the reason of their profound and 
far-reaching influence. They seemed to place faith on 
‘a basis where it was safe from assault, either on the side 
“of philosophy or history, and to reconcile it with modern 
thought. In fact, however, Schleiermacher’s theology 
otily changed the field of battle. Ohapters are therefore 
devoted to those who may be classed as his disciples, 
‘-Neander, Nitzsch, Twesten, Julius Miller, and Ull- 
tmann,—to the confessional and evangelical reaction which 
_was led by Claus Harms and Hengstenberg, and finally 
to the school of speculative thinkers who sought to 
rehabilitate the Hegelian philosophy, and reduce to its 
terms all Christian doctrines. 

In the second period, Strauss opens the story of modern 
-German biblical criticism. Straus himself, however, 
belongs more to the speculative than to the critical 

class, and his position, as well as that of other radicals 
; who belonged to the same school, is admirably criticised 
iby Lichtenberger. The really important writers of this 
period were the biblical critics, beginning with F. C. 
Baur, and issuing in the famous Tubingen school; and 
“he long list ot men, of various opinions, but of unfalling 


industry, whose names have become familiar to students 
of the Bible and church history, is carefully and lumi- 
nously followed, An account is next given of the new 
Lutheran party, which sought, with some success, to 
revive the orthodoxy of the Lutheran Church, and which 
numbers among its members some of the most distin- 
guished scholars and theologians of the century; then 
of the so-called “School of Conciliation,” which has 
sought to mediate between philosophy and orthodoxy, 
mainly by means of the principl& of Schleiermacher’s 
theology; then of the more recent liberal writers who 
have combined elements from various sources, or carved 
out independent paths; and finally of the Neo-Kantian 
school, led by Ritschl, which tries to discard all meta- 
physics, and contents itself with justifying the moral 
consciousness and life of the Christian. To complete the 
survey, a brief account is added of the Roman Catholic 
German theology of the century. 
Of course, in passing in review such a multitude of 
writers, many can be but briefly mentioned, and the 
criticism will be made by some that those are slighted 
whom they think important; Moreover, although the 
narrative is in most respects brought up to date, the 
writers who are probably now attracting the most atten- 
tion are the most inadequately treated. Lotze is given 
less than a page; Wellhausen is given no more; and, in 
fact, recent. Old ‘Testament criticism is barely mentioned ; 
while Dorner does not receive by any means the atten- 
tion which his influence demands. The volume, as a 
whole, is strongest in its portrayal of the speculative 
side of German theology, and many readers will desire a 
fuller statement of the biblical and historical theories 
which German criticism has propounded or destroyed. 
Tlfe book might also have been improved by omitting 
the chapters on Schiller, Goethe, and the lyrical writers, 
and adding one on the course of German theology as a 
whole, since in the multitude of details it is difficult for 
the ordinary reader to grasp the history in its totality. 
Nevertheless, a real service has been rendered by the 
translation of this book, and it will serve as an excellent 
guide thfough the tortuous ways of that modern theology 
which, for good or ill, is exerting so vast an influence on 
Engtish and American Christians. 





The serviceable series of monographs entitled Ques- 
tions of the Day, issued by the publishing-house of the 
Putnams, now includes fifty-nine volumes, ranging in 
price from twenty-five cents to a dollar and a quarter. 
Some of the issues, being devoted to various temporary 
elements of the elections of 1884 and 1888, are no longer 
timely; and there is, of course, a wide variety of theme, 
merit, and value even in those volumes which were not 
evoked by “campaign” exigencies, The general trend 
of the series is in favor of free-trade, or at least of tariff 
reduction (though two of the books are by that eminent 
protectionist, the late Hon. W. D. Kelley), civil-service 
reform, prison reform, and the public’regulation of rail- 
ways; but some issues are devoted to such miscellaneous 
and less controversial topics as the interstate commerce 
bill, torpedo warfare, the welfare of the Southern negro, 
communism, charity organization, heavy ordnance and 
modern armor, Mormonism, the Lrish land-problem, and 
Russian civilization, The very timeliness of the series, 
which has already rendered some issues superannuated or 
superfluous, gives value to others, and sometimes pro- 
duces a volume which is practically the sole accessible 
reference-book on an important topic. Number 59 is 
the latest inclusion, and consists of a serious, exhaustive, 
and able discussion of Monopolies and the People, by 
Oharles W. Baker, one of the editors of The Engineering 
News, New York, It cannot be said that Mr. Baker's 
literary style possesses much charm aside from that of 
directness, and he repeats words or ideas in a way that 
sometimes becomes wearisome. But it is not often that 
a current subject of importance is discussed with more 
evident conscientiousness of thorough preparation, and 
with such dispassionateness of conclusion. “Mr. Baker 
overstates, perhaps, the dangers of “ trusts,” one or two 
of the most pertentous uf which tumbled into irrepara- 
ble ruin almost before they loomed into sight; and he 
is inclined to underrate the continued wholesome influ- 
ence of legitimate competition in this broad and varied 
jand, But he is never an extremist, nor does he hurry 
into the field with some panacea of single-tax, individual- 
ism, or Bellamyism. Government control of large 
individual or corporate enterprises is temperately but 
earnestly advocated; while, through and through his 
argument, are exhibited a hatred of economic selfishness, 
and a reverence for Christian fraternity, which illuminate 
his facts and strengthen his arguments, without exposing 


“sentimental” co-operation. It is impossible to sum- 
marize his sixteen compact chapters—not all of which, 
of course, can be endorsed by any single critic—in a 
brief notice: it is proper, however, to say that they are 
well worth reading. (85} inches, cloth, pp. xv, 263, 
New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.25.) 


The library of really serviceable books on education 
is, as has often “been remarked in this column, by no 
means large. An immediately useful and permanently 
valuable addition to it is now made by Professor F. V. N. 
Painter, of Roanoke College, Virginia, in Luther on Edu- 
cation, a duodecimo volume containing translations of 
Lather’s “two most important educational treatises,” 
namely, his “ Letter to the Mayors and Aldermen of all 
the cities of Germany in behalf of Christian Schools” 
(1524), and his sermon “‘On the Duty of Sending Chil- 
dren to School” (1580). These occupy the last one 
hundred and three pages of the volume; to them the 
author prefixes eight chapters on the causes of the 
Reformation; the relations of the papacy and of Protes- 
tantism to\general education; the state of popular edu- 
cation before the Reformation; and Luther’s plans arid 
work for training the young at home, in the school, and 
in the university. Professor Painter’s mind is logical, 
and his method of statement is refreshingly clear and 
instructive, so that he gives his readers, not only a use- 
ful account of what Luther thoughi, said, and did for 
education,—a subject on which there is little knowledge 
in most minds,—but also presents, at the outset, one of 
the best, though one of the briefest, of existing analyses 
of the development of the Protestant idea in Germany. 
Without following the details of his interesting work, it 
may be said that, though it is not easy to endorse the 
statement (p. 168) that “Luther deserves henceforth to 
be recognized as the greatest, not only of religious, but 
of educational reformers,” it will readily be admitted 
that “in methods, as well as in studies, though some- 
times falling into error, Luther deserves to be ranked 
with such educational reformers as Comenius and Pesta- 
lozzi” (p. 150). (745% inches, cloth, pp. 282. Phila- 
delphia: Lutheran Publication Society. Price, $1.00.) 


Five years have intervened between the first and 
second volumes of Justin McCarthy’s History of the Four 
Georges, of which the second instalment has just ap- 
peared, covering the years between 1733 and 1760, and 
closing with the end of the reign of that cheap monarch 
of whom the author says: “ Never was a king better 
served than George the Second ; never had so ignoble a 
sovereign such men to make his kingdom strong and his 
reign famous. He began his time of royalty under the 
protection of the sturdy figure of Walpole; he closed it 
under the protection of the stately form of Pitt.” ‘As 
readers of the first volume will remember,—and as even 
this little paragraph intimates,—-Mr. McOarthy is an 
intelligent, vigorous, and readable writer, with a fond- 
ness for immédiately brilliant effects of picturesque de- 
scription or antithetical statement, and with the slight 
tendency to rhetorical exaggeration which is almost 
always associated with sententious reflections or portray- 
als, On the whole, however, his history of the luckless 
quartet of Georges is to be recommended as more gen- 
erally trustworthy than Thackeray’s; for, despite the 
obvious merits of Thackeray’s Four Georges and Dick- 
ens’s Child’s History of England, readers of the latter 
works too often feel that they are witnessing a panorama 
of caricatures rather than a series of stereopticon photo- 
graphs from real life. Thackeray’s Four Georges bears 
about the same relation to humanity that Cruikshank’s 
distorted or grotesque men and women possess in the 
field of art. Meanwhile, to return to McCarthy, the 
critic is at a loss to explain why writing so brilliant as 
his, or as J. Churton Collins’s similar essays on Boling- 
broke, so quickly fades from memory. (8 5} inches, 
cloth, pp. v, 305. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Price, $1.25.) 





The literary fertility of William Wetmore Story, the 
American sculptor long resident in Rome, seems to in- 
crease With his advancing years. His latest work, Con- 
versations in a Studio, neatly issued in a style uniform 
with that of the latest collected edition of his poems, is 
essentially an old man’s book, in that it embodies the 
life-long observations and mature conclusions of one 
who has studied and wrought, in art and letters,, for 
many a year. It does not resemble the Talks on Art by 
another famous artist, the late William M. Hunt; for it 
is written by the man himself, and not recorded by one 
of his pupils; it consists of continuous chapters instead 
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of severed remarks; and it covers many topics not strictly 
connected with art. Indeed, these volumes of conversa- 
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tions—which revive, with some success, a 
literary method deemed obsolete, a method 
which Lowell employed in his earliest 
prose-work—are among the most discur- 
sive of recent books, a circumstance which 
makes them readable, and also tends to 
diminish their lasting power. But Mr. 
Story, though not a Coleridge, and not a 
Lowell, is an intelligent man and a cul- 
tured thinker, whose words are worth con- 


sideration, and whose ideas, even when | 


they are most opinionative, and most 
touched by what Poe called “a perfect 
mania for contradiction,” are addressed 


by an intelligent mind to other minds of | 


the same class. (2 vols., 64} inches, 
‘cloth, pp. ii, 307; 271. Boston: Hough- 
‘ton, Mifflin, ‘& Co. _ Price, $2.50.) » 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
» 145,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
tng rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict wtth 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. Alladvertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


For investments and sites for factories, ad- 
dress E. A. Wilson, Springfield, [llinois, 














For seasickness, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. Price, of the White Star 8. 8, 
~ Germanic, says: “I have prescribed it in my 
practice among the passengers traveling to 
and from Europe, in this steamer; and the 
result has satisfied me that, if taken in time, 
it will, in a great many cases, prevent sea- 
sickness.” 


True Merit Appreciated.—Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches are world-renowned as a simple 
yet effective remedy for coughs and throat 
troubles, In a letter from Hon. Mrs. Pery, 
Castle Grey, Limerick, Ireland, they are thus 
referred to: “ Having brought your ‘Bron- 
chial Troches’ with me when I came to reside 
here, I found that, after I had given them 
away to those I considered required them, the 
poor people will walk for miles to get a few.” 
Obtain only “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes, 


Sunday- School Help. 


BIBLE STUDIES IN ‘ting 


iaamns § for 1890. 
Evangelist, etc. . 
The following extract is taken from a notice 
which has recently ap ppeared in the “ Record of 
Christian Work” of Chicago : 


7 og is one of the most concise and suggestive hel 

Sunday-school teachers we have seen. Dr. 

Pentecost gives the _y- * “1 winnowed the the chaff 

away. He gives the po @ teacher most needs 

who. now, £ that wilt doslat 1 him in his preparation 
teaching. 
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Price: Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers, 

___ NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


A Pointer for Teachers.' 


Send your address and number of Schol- 
ars in your class, and a a copy. for each 
scholar will be sent = FREE of the 
only Sunday School Paper printed EN- 
TIRELY IN COLORS. Lessons illustrated 
IN COLORS by Special Artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq., N.Y. 
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articles'for girls, such as the etiquette of weddirig presents, 
and some other matters that puzzle the young woman 


wrapper habit,’’ ‘The Piquant story,’ and stories of 
other sorts that our daughters should zo# listen to. 


by KATE TANNATT WOODS. 
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\) grammar, and how to talk and appear well in society. 
Wholesome advice for growing daughters, given sugar- 
coated by pure fiction and confidential talks. 
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March number is a special, fine issue, beautifully illustrated. 
Handsomest magazine printed. 








On the News Stands. 


10 Cents a Copy. 





CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 





“TI have tested it in a good many ways, such as have 
been suggested by my own reading, and have found 
it remarkably accurate.”—Hdward Hverett Hale, D.D. 


“ Those who do not wish to buy a separate biograph- 
ical dictionary, will find the fullest list of names in 
contemporary biography, American and foreign, in 
the International.”— The Sunday School Times. 

- 





“T find it exactly the book of reference best suited 
for family use. It gives both sides of important ques- 
tions, and decides nothing." — Howard Crosby, D.D. 


“It can fittingly be called a working cyclopedia, 
making its aid felt in all callings,—in the minister's 
study, lawyer's office, the school-room, library, and 
home.” —Chaul@uquan, 





Write for Nescriptive Circulars to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT. 
DODD, MEAD, AND COMPANY, Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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"WAIT FOR 


Stanley’s Own Book 


Henry M. vs is now at Cairo, 


busily eng engaged in writing the only 
authentic story of bis expedition to, 
find Emin Pasha, It will be published 
at an takin by Charles. ribner’s 

control all. American 
nuit. This is the only book on 
the subject that will be “wnlidie by 


Mr. Stanley himself, or with bis con- 
sent or authority. Remember that 
STANLEY'S OWN BOOK WILL 
BEAR ON THE TITLE PAGE 
THE IMPRINT OF CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS, and that it is 
the only one in which he will bave ° 
any personal interest. It will be in 
pope weer wore f about 500 pages each, 

with maps, and amply 
iitus rated from Mr. Stanley’s own 
photographs and sketches. It will 
be sold only by subscription. Agents 
wanted everywhere. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
748 and 745 Broadway, New York, , 
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Street, Chi anted, = — gentleman cane 
vassers for onal bee Parallel Bibles. 





400 RECITATIONS 


AND READINGS. We will send to any address, on 

receipt of 30c..a handsome book, bound r= f paper cover, 

and containing 400 of the best recitations ever 
Address J. 8. ILVIE, 57 Rose Street, New York, 


“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. . 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East (7th St N.Y. 


Very |THE BIBLE STUDENT'S CYL CLOPEDIA 


sen, ApsiE C. Monro 


Helpful. TIBAATS BOOr Cb. Relat ony. 


Use a Binder, 


A great many of the readers of The . 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 














tion. The papers can be F agin: in the 
binder wee by week. e volume is 
not cram at the back as when the old 


styleof binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

Tae STYLEs, 

Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

A le on 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15cenis 
Two or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 

Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more,'40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The fiexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 


permanent preservation of the papers. 





A John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Street, Phliadelphis, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
aren. —— 








Meese progressive 





Boston, Mass, 

TAKE cE NOTES. &: 

will iit enable ¥ ot ixacr® Px wae acouracy, 
Port Richmond. ¥ New York. 





“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Sie oa Te ae 

Care ps som remark- 

I ho from this try- 
Bay ad bs relief.” Can 

Pub. of 1,10 8. SOMNATO Times, 

HNSTON, 





mee cor. Loe ry & Spring Garden Stree ts, 
STAMMERING. 
Send for “ = Fr Causes 


KE. J. E. toms Atares Newton Centre, Mass, 


WILD MARCH MUSIC, 


Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and art 
songs, and all other kinds of music, are in 
our thousands of books and’ millions of 
sheet-music pieces ! 








YOUNG PLAYERS’ 
POPULAR COLLECTION, 
and easy. 143 Piano Pieces, 

NEY’S 


gene 


sak) how, Seen, | 


Peat oot tay as Pt 


a ieeeain 


A heipfal, useful friend to puptl and teacher is 


N’S PIANO- \~ ge By Wm. Mason 
is edit table mmean of ann) pice, and ell 
is mirable m of scales, ar os, an 

ed technical exercises, wi th ae directions, 


Ss a A ~ lace in the esteem of thorough teachers, 
should be every whe ere used. 1 


Our genial, and 


thoroughly good, 
— segue are widely Known and used,’ 


aisha, 2 2 edi 
mS i i an and 


ernest (25 cts, 
SONGS, 4 deligh to teachers and children. 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


"OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


©, Dirsow & 00., 67 Broadway, Néw York. 


on do Book 3. 
80 doz.), by L. 0. ee raw by 
best book, and @ rare good book f 





B&chool 
Do you 


J, Petrsarey G0 ste. ; doz.) ; Book 
20 Zn). 


or 


28 doz.), by Mrs, Boardman, is 





$5.00 sanz Mast-Sewed. 


$4.00 “Waste 
ag: | ame Ser 
8250 Ga shee 
925 Nas Shee 


a “abe 
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oe ae pk Me. Frases ” soft finish 


y Mail, Cention’ 
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“WL DOUGLAS 


And other Specialties 
For GENTLEMEN, LADIES and BOYS, 
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SHOE 


For LADIES. 


*3.00 ™: 
*2.00 


For BOYS’ & YOUTH'S,| 


$2 & 


ile 





; “9 SHOES. 
ones 

lto eh rs fm, onmmnga 
Te. 309 Medias boeenses Sonse” fine Dongoke, 
Jou with WT. Doaghas 


sy oo pale no sthers.| 
eee 
"DOUGLAS. B 


Dongola, 


Extra Value 
for the price, 


$1.75 |3 


ll, iSeach. 


ies PAY 


es 





300 DOLLARS 


PREMIUMS 


will be offered to purchasers, through 4%, C. F. 
KOCH & CO,’S Illustrated 


FASHION CATALOGUE. 


A GUIDE OF HOW TO BUY 


a GOODS FROM NEW YORK 


have them ectiveres, ee enme--when the 
amounts to a specifi —at prices 
lower than fromany ny ocber ine es in sinthe UB. 5. 
Published March 10, 1890,and mailed free ‘Fin 
isting and illustratin we over 





pepncetien. L 
Mi i gy ents and nd Guitare ’s wear cnment, 
» Music for Easter. * ne 
“KING FOREVER.” t.renservie siceeria 
Auitemsfor ule thot Hyams'terast | qh ei”) IMPORTERS 
los; Gloria; Choruses for Choir and 
Congres with hes nsive Readings, progressively ar- AND 
rn “A oe yiae vice —" pee By 
jay hh be a Fo RETAILERS 
Ine oF Giory, GaTEes OF Day, THE RISEN 
Esus, by same author, at same noe 
a mg No. 14. fivorite actors | Gth Ave, and 20th St., New York. 
bers Pfo 18, previous Ah }.. od sues supp bY hid ge Py In writing, please mention this paper. 
Trl catalogue of aster Caro 7 oo Rarees cee De Saved on Well ty mall a6 though 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E, 9th be, A New York. 
Randolph Street, 


they were in the sto 


A POSTAL CARD 





Crowned With Glory! 








WILL DO IT, 


sent to us with your name and addrem, a, aking f for our 
ustrated price list, Our successfu of 53 








EASTER 8 ena weber ce oreetue reo ive floors, 
Shion 8 pt 3; $4.00 per aees Sills, RL cctictbanlaes ramen 
iy’ ng, 
By mail, 60 cents per dozen ; $4.50 per hundred, Deas Gente, Bais and Gaps; { oer Goods, 
Also others, as follows: Notions, Willow Ware Ta 
ueror, Pie - ayes ge . Upholstery’, ~ . thee eries, 
Fas Mighty Victor Victorious. | receipt of 10 cents. Contains Mais, Jewelry, 
CHIMES. A Néw Easter Annual. | Underwear, J Goods, Trimuntog 
Price, 5 cents ; 36 cents per dozen ; $2 per hundred. diitner: giunkets Kit Gloves fs, 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, New York, | Suitsand tioaks, Stationery, 
HALLELUJAH! HE IS RISEN! A. D. MATTHEWS &! SONS, 
Hiaster Greeting. BROOKLYN, NEW YOR 


Service. ile by Gpones C, oo 
See parts $4.50 por 108. Published 


No SAMPLE FReEe. 
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OGDEN ¢ CO. g 
Toledo, 0. O 


CLEA 
OSIERY CO, 
eerie a New, ‘York; 
2 West 
109 State Street, Chicago; 
49 West Street, Boston ; 
61 Euclid J Av., Cleveland,O. 
251 Race St., Cincinnati, 0, 





Sexi RY MNS. TONES & CAROLS 
ao, Im. 
' perio. J, mT ty crore 3 arrisbung,Pa. 
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Bend for Oucclar, 
341 peat. . 
Abb TI beef? xciie"?? 





- Some women are “bothered 
to death” with corsets break- 
ing. There is a “bone” that 
never breaks; 
broken—by wear. 
way it can be broken is by 
it back the other way 
—which is never done in wear. 
Don't believe it, perhaps? 
Go to your 
own store and get a Kabo 
corset ; and, if it breaks ina 
year, go back and get your 


parte. 3 


Very well. 


money. 


The steels may break— 


the Kabo never! 


The store has a primer on 


Corsets for 


Cu1caco Corset Co., Chicago and New York, 


you. 


it can’t’ be 
The only 





OOD 


SENSE”’ 
B CORDED CORSET WAISTS: 


Ask for 








PANT-STRETCHERS FREE. 


Bend lic. for postage and packing. Best invention Se 
taking out wrinkles and nd baggin atthe knees. If m 





GATHERED a No. 2. 


Tur Kine on Ss See eee SINGING Booxs. 
"toledo, 0. 


free 


FOR fem pes AND CHILDREN’S a 
FRANK MILLER’S CROWN DRESSING. 





tion is mafie of this send full line of sam- 
en of custom slot ~y "4s in. tape, and full direct 
34 Hawley St., 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 








W. W. WHITNEY 00. Toledo 
BEST sat3 


ae ra 


jee ge ty BOOKS, for 8un- 


, age published, by te, 


Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Breadway,. Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 
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Tana SRE ag 








FREE Srct'ss Yes we 
prreererinttes i dees Bt 


famous Plymouth 
are cut 4 from, tnciuding 


Mass. 








DO YOU WRITE LETTERS ? 


ies of them are valuable for re 


Letter 


Boh eas, ge 





Books ar eeoid bp all 
Rye M have seen thems 
required, ow 


it’s 


G. SWAN 
UF {NITURE 


ae 











BAM FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS 


Fos, Send or ‘sas Phiia., Pa. 
BANNERS and FLAGS # i 
HOneTM AN Biba. & O80 fa Sch price | cherry Stiests, 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For -echools and ali other 








me Se eeeeetaaenees 


Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 
Hin 





27 SUD 





ek co omall tevestmente, ot al grades aod 
"ET bead for 100 pats Ouaiog 
Nassau Sree, 


The best for churches, | stores or 
residences, Send for circular, 
Give pore fa 


ia 


ment. ¥. for 180 
MCALLISTER, Mt. 


PANELED 
META 
CEILINGS 1s Esse brent, Rew 5 


Church Light. 
OIL GAS or pa 


Over one h 
W ler and 
© we 
fron base tae Hate wane 
hehe 


CHURCH LAMPS -_ CHANDELIERS 

















No. 96 South 24 St. phia, Pa. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
IMO 


pest quality fis I BELLS 





For 








Price & terme JL A PEALS. 
ality Be vue. for Church: 
Bobosls, ee Folly waprapted, Wane 
VAN ee & EYES . Cincinnati, 











JOSEPH CILLOTTS: 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


DO YOU jisee 
WRITE? 


fashionable 
icesosk your stasioner foe 
Postage is 16 cs. per Tb, | ine 


Linen 
Express often cheaper. ws akin Go. iti 











NOTICE 
aNChion 7 


START SHORN 








~ In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, will oblige the publisher, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times, 
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By paca subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





(Vol. XXXIL, No. 10. ’ 








PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY scoot. L TIMES is weekly 

— following rates, either old or new subscrib- 
These rates include postage: 

COPY, one year, $1.50 

copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 6.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, ae Tueaes Ses. 

Goats, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full paymeut 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Any school or aay on of ae or of 
will sopplies wi 
sired, at cone 
For an. 
to indi 








scholars, 
copies as may be de- 


club rates 
more than one) mailed 
For five or more co: ‘Ay in age 


> Be) 
BOcentseach. A pac’ thus sen Ny 
only, and no Tey can be written b 
printed on on the separate 


for Hciy Pay be ordered sent y 
to indie oe & .00 each, and yina 
pac to one address, at 0 cents each, when aos de- 
pired ; , no package of less than five copies can thus 


‘The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
althoug : b ee whe rea perms © of the ceseaare po | 
School ¢ t their mail matter from one post-offi 
TS the came sobool Ct theirs from caaihte, 
\ the papers will be sent acco: 
FREE COPIES, One free copy, "edditionsl, will be 
allowed for every ten copies ‘for in aclub of either 


character. The free copies clubs + 
well be pant separately, but whl be ye faciuded 


may pe mate 36 om time to a club—such 

additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

“ath the club as Griginally ordered, and the rate to 
ig > Tne \Hpemaged share of the yearly clu’ ub rate. 


are open during only a portion of 
year, ‘subscribe at club rates for ouch a} TA} 


© papers may be r 
; eve the fitection of a paper 


asking t0 be 
c should be careful to bmg <8 es ping by poy 
to which they wish + sent, bu 


woes it has been sent, Al odatenses should in 4+ 
th county and state. 
If a club subscription is renewed by som: a 
oom than the one who sent the previous pe 


nm will ome the isher stating 
subscribes r takes 


the the clap he he Ge Place of the i 


formed last year by 





The popes 5 4 a he co ne y ‘subscriber beyond 
the time paid nless request. The 
pers for a club itt Invariably discontinued at 
expitation of the su piton. ‘Renewals shou id 


ere be wpade pari Jo pam 
co of an issue 
able fie alfthe Gachets oF 6 school Lo amanaiet te wi will be 
sent free, upon application. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
The Sunday Schoo! Times wi!! be sent to an 


countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include 





of the 
nion at 


One Copy, one year, shil ngs. 
Two,or more oa one year, é6shillings 
To ministers and missionaries, 


r one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘TH secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
must be ordered at one time, and they will be 


Te either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 


to one address, whichever may be preferred 





Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughto 
noster Row. London, EC : -j will receive year's y 
AS TS ear bsert above rates, th 
to be mailed direct from Philadel 


the 
Ee JOHN D. WATTLES, Pu 


1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.¢ O. Box 1550, 








Skin & Seale 
= Restorep 
# by the » 
 Ceetapna 
OAP - 


CLEANSING 15m SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
tation, and inflammation, for — the first 
mptoms of inherited skin diseases, th muna 
Mamcarmp TorLet SoaP is phecinenty ly price 

It keeps the pores open, the oil and tu tubes 
refuse and thus furnishes an ou on for a « or 
oie eter of the system, which, if retain 

ve rise to rashes, feve 

ies _ ptic properties it neu 
_ of —¢-t- air and water. 


i doco freshening, and beauti the 
ns 


a Ayes softness and -like 
Guana to t 


exion and hands, no 
roduct of recent oclenes’ can possibly equal the 
Gomioua La og Te ag A Soap. tr the 
4 everywhere. ce, 25c. y 
PoTTeR Dave AND CHEMICAL Co., Broken Macs 
4@- Send for “ How to Beau ye 


BABY'S Skin and 8 Sealp and beauti- 





etc.” _ 4. reason > 
~ a un wholesome 





fied by Curicuka MEDICATED Soar. 





ties from the scalp, 

prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 

the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 
Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists, 
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N ot True 


‘The truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” 


That’s what you ought to know about 
the thing you wash with. . What good 
soap doesn’t hurt, Pearline cannot. 
That's only part of the truth, Pearl. 
ine washes and cleans without the 
rubbing and scrubbing that wear 
things out—without the work 
that makes women old. Half 
your labor is spared by it ; twice 


Peddlers and some unscru ulous grocers will 
Pil Ie good as” or “the 

E—Pearline is never 
sénds you something in place of postion the — thing to 


the work is done with it; 
time and money are saved by 
it. “Nothing but the truth” is 
the best policy for us; “noth- 
ing but Pearline” is the best 
policy for you ; but pornege 
you use Pearline. Millions 


tell " 
same as Pearline.” it's 
déled, and if your grocer 
is—send é it back. 
“MJ AMES PYLE, New York, 








DO YOU KNOW IT ? 


WINCHESTERS HY POPHOS OSPHITE oF LIME 
AND SODA supplies the system with Onidtenble t Phos 
phorus, the deficiency of which isthe proximate cause 
f sak Jeangs, i For Coughs, Bronchi 
eak a 
yl “4 bottle. mme 


ight s 
aalled remedy. Sold by drug- 

Rend Cones WINCHES 

Chemists, 162 William Street, New York. 








THE ON 
Perfect Substitute for Mother’ 3 Milk. 
INVALUABLE 

m GHOLERA INFANTUM anv TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 

WO COOKING. KizPS IM ALL CLIMATES. 


SEND; for our moe. Dele pargane Fgeding ot 


Beuwsen moose E CO., Boston, Masa, 














ARPET oss ereret a2. 


eyaie, in order to receive full value for thelr 
oney. They retail carpets of their own make, 
which are reliable in every way. 





. A, LEHMANN, 
ashingten, D.C, 





ss: | PATENTS. * 


Wied for circular. 








sett tors, 
aor FURNITURE > 
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= v 
LUBURG MF@. 00., 145 N- Ath oe Pa ie, Pe 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 


Hundreds of Thousands 
Try One. Will give you Best Sesnemnandion, 


20 HAND Lede 
F GO Lbs 


HUNTING CASE 


















Gent's orLady'sSize 


= DIS. 


with ELGIN, WALTHAM, on anv 





‘PENN WATCH CO., 
140 &. THIRD ST. PHILADELPHIA. 





DO YOU WANT 
Aol BOLD WATCA WATCH Ia paerae. 
- BAkanrs 
BREAKFAST COCOA 
PT peepee og DRE 





rer A Perfect Art Al containing 
FREE! sess(estaeediaretecs 
cul wi 


Coffee be sent on receipt of your address, 
_CHASE & SANBORN, 120 Broad St, Boston, Mass, 


WE MAIL FREE sgacrate 





WORTH REPEATING. 


—_—~<— — 


VEXATIONS. 
(By John Henry Newman.] 


Each trial has its weight; which, whoso 
bears 


Knows his own wo, and need of succoring 


grace ; 
The martyr’s hope half wipes away the trace 
Of flowing blood; the while life’s humblest 
cares 
Smart more, because they hold in Holy Writ 
ro place. 


This be my comfort, in these days of grief, 
Which is not Christ’s, nor forms heroic tale, 

Apart from him, if not a sparrow fail, 

May not he pitying view, and send relief 

When foes or friends perplex, and peevish 

thoughts prevail ? 


Then keep good heaet, nor take the niggard 
course 
Of Thomas, who must see ere he would 
trust. 
Faith will fill up God’s word, not poorly just 
To the bare letter, heedless of its force, 
But walking by its light amid earth’s sun and 
dust. 





“T BELIEVE NOT.” 
{Miriam Sterling, in The Congregationalist.) 


Among the various inquiries that arose 
at a prayer-meeting lately was one like 
this. “Supposing a Person to whom you 
are talking says he ‘dds not beljeve in 
the Bible,’—what are you going to do 
with him?” The talk had been about 
“bringing in the ‘highwaymen,’” and 
various questions had been propounded of 
how to reply to doubts and inquiries from 
these people; all the questions being 
founded, however, on a certain degree of 
belief, until this one arose. To this ques- 
tion a venerable minister replied that in 
this case there was no common ground 
between the parties, and there was aly 
nothing to do but leave the man to God 
own time. 

- Now I never could “ speak in meetin’,” 
but I have had a peculiar ex an 
I will tell it, for the sake of just such 
people as ask questions like the above. 
A woman who had long been a skeptic, 
and whose mind was brilliant, was made 
to go through deep waters of trouble, 
largely brought on by her own wilfulness, 
She was rebellious and unsoftened until 
she came under the influence of & saintly 
soul who bore heavy trials with serene faith, 

The non-Christian woman was im- 

ressed; and her own troubles weighing 

er down almost to des ir, she one day 
wrote to me, asking “ what she must do 
to be saved, ” distinctly telling me she 
Ste | wanted no stereotyped answer about “ be- 
4a. | lieving on the Lord Jesus Christ,” for she 
knew all that formula; and what she 
wanted to know was simply how she could 
get help to bear ther troubles, for she 
could not do it alone. 

She then made a statement of non- 
belief, preceding each clause of the A 
tles’ Creed with “I believe not,” making 
a single exception in favor of a possible 
God. It certainly was not an encour- 

ing field in which to work, and argu- 
a 4 was hopeless. She had no Bible 
so I bought one with good print, and 
sent it to her; and then, asking God’s 
help, I answered her letter. 

I begged her to begin the New Testa- 
ment. as,if it were an unknown book, and 
read it impartially and carefully. I asked 
her to pray every day, even i she could 
say no more than “ Lord, help me;” and 
I told her not to force her belief, and 
never to give up. 

In about a month I had a letter from 
her, pitiful in its simple statement. She 
said she was reading and praying every 
day ; but the struggle wag a hard one, for 
she did not believe in /the divinity of 
Christ, and never should, and under all 
her petitions ran the sad refrain, “ Prayer 
without faith availeth nothing ; » but she 
promised to keep on trying, Within six 
morftths that woman was writing to me 
in triumphant*train, professing her faith 
in Christ, and anxious to confess it before 
men, and she is now a devout Christian. 

Shall we, then, leave those who believe 
not to God’s own time, or shall we work 
to bring them in? 
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up the reserves. 


It is a wise General who knows when to call 
Health often needs reinforcement. 


The order for such reinforcement is endorsed by 
Gren. CLINTON B. FISK. 


My Dear Mr. Bowne: 


I wish to say I received the Emulsion you sent me and am very grateful for the same. 


I note 


you claim in your advertisement that patients gain one pound a day. I am willing to grow half a pound 
a day, but must draw the line at anything above that in the way of increasing heft, but in sober honest 


statement it may truthfully 


be said that I have been greatly benefited by the Emulsion. 


There is no 


doubt about Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites being one of the best remedies 
= men as tobe guilty 
ound it a very valu- 


sold b 


A HARD 


repels with less and less vi 
holds in reserve the Marc 


anybody on earth. 


h 


Yours truly, 


[T has been a hard fight. 
of the weather and “La Grippe” 


FIGHT. 


I would as soon think of robbing the widow and o 
of puffing any quack remedies, but I thoroughly tested Scott's Emulsion and 
able remedy in cases of Colds, Coughs and General Debility. 





All winter long the combined forces 


have been exerted to de- 


stroy Health. The Constitution, weakened by resistance, 


Send for Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. 


forcement does increase the resisting power, heal the lungs, relieve the cough, and restore to health. 


Scott’s Finulsion, 
CAUTION! 


wrapper, and prepared only by Scort & Bowne, Mfg. Chemists, New York, and sold by all druggists. 





or each attack of the enemy. But the supreme strugg leis yet to come. 
Winds with which to deal the final blow. The cry comes up for Reinforcements. 
Wonderful how such rein- 


The enemy 


. Use now 


Be sure you get the genuine SCOTT’S EMULSION. PALATABLE AS MILK. Put up always in salmon color, 
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LATEST # BEST SELF- 
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ut, 
—A 216 Publio Square, Cleveland, 0, 
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MASON & G HAMLIN ORGAN and PIANO CO, 


BosTor, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Illustrated catalogte free. 
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{We want Agente ts solets cndets for cur gunarsl line of Spouses 












_ Samples and Descriptive Price List free by mall. 


W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO, 
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* | BURPEE'S GEM 5 


Contains one regular size packet each of the fra- 
t Little Gem Sweet er con rare and = 
lovely blue Zorenta Fournieri,—the new 
Shirk Poppies,—many varieties poh of Choice 
Asters ithe uneq ne = of Be a's 


Pettind, in’ TEM VARIETIN® et 
new and popu- eee Ay Gem 
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ry get ip ustration an 


incloding Reve NOVEL TIE 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO, 
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ferred who can farnish a borse, and give their miiole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be 


De andiving goods, ot adie 
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pg EE Soe eat for orn, 38 e1 
OnN OC. Wieston & Ph ia Oh ioago, K city, 
oOnT made 
$75.22 to $250.22 L¥.~ ia REE DA SY 
AGENTS WANTED, 
_. W. B. NUTTING, Winchendeon, Mass, 


paved ao, A few Ate vacancies in tv ne and cltlen 
Main 8t., Richmond, V, 





, as well as the ad er wid banat 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School 






THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








Cary niont, - 


“WHAT CAN’T BE CURED 
must be endured.” Fight dirt with 


SAPOLIO 


A YEAR-BOOK OF SAMPLES. 


A clothing annual for clergymen. 

We know we are trespassing on a very familiar name in calling it a Year- 
Book in this advertisement. 

“Special Samples for Cle ” is our real name for it. 

Your Year-Book lets you know particulars about your friends the coun- 

over. 
ps: This does that in cloths. It does it gracefully. 

There’s a numbered paragraph and a numbered sample. The 
gives you the pith of what we know about the sample, with what it is go poet 
cost you,—Frock, Walking Coat, or Sack style,—and the sample puts quality 
and color right under your eye and thumb. 

It covers the whole year: Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. Mostly suits; but 
some Overcoat goods, too. You'll five i in each season as your fingers touch the 
samples. 

Me s like a map on a projection. You take in the whole at a glance. It’s the 
most extraordinary sample book we ever got up: compact, handy for breast- 
pocket or pigeon-hole. 

An all the year round counselor on what you can wear 
what the most important clothing store in the country sells it 
and we’ll send it. 


WANAMAKER &« BROWN, 
Sixth and Market, PHILADELPHIA. 


propriately, and 
“ee Send for it, 











Over 350,000 Acres orcnoicerarm 


Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 








FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 
oF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 
et Assets, Janua 1 
Rieter A 


osevee 12,961,924 04 


3,908,443 08 


$16,860,367 12 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 
CAims i stestenasasbis $860,342 00 
Matured Endowrent........ 180,208 00 
Payments to Annuitants... 
Burrendered Policies 
TPrémium Abatements..... 582,383 54 


tal Paid Pete 
iders 





2,561,969 98 
$14,296,397 14 





et Assets 





y i,t 
Being sums pont to reduction 
of collectible premiums. 


ASS 
Loans, Railroad and Water 
nds, Bank and other stocks 
Mortgages and Ground Rents (first 
ens 


96,200,161 15 
4,490,206 24 


597,479 38 
1,974,865 75 


813,808 88 
152,875 74 


ag Ledger Assets, as abo 14,298,397 14 
Deferred and Unreported Pre. . 
$403,205 92 


miums, 
nterest Due and Accrued, e 110,488 32 
961,986 85 


ket Value of Stocks, ‘Bonds, 
etc., over cost. 

Gross Assets, January 1, 1590, $15,174,078 23 

LIABILITIES, 


is on Cofiaterais, eic.................. 
ceand Real state bought 

to secure loans. 
in Trust Companies and on 


Aa Oeeee ee eLenenen ene reeseeeeseseseenseeeenenpes: - 


re-insure Risks 
a oak Life >a) En- 
ported Poticie a 445,586 84 
es, etc 
Burplus, 4 per cent basis 1,804,6¢8 39 





$15,174,078 23 | ; 
(te me mar 


ms at 4 per cent, Penn- 
yanks seen 


ay 
(Estimated.) 
New Business of 7 Se Year: 


6,786 policies, 
Insurance cota ndiinngs ng, Dec. 
31, 1889, 31,408 policies for.. ore, senyane oo 
Epwakp M. Nexpuxs, Presiden 
Horatio 8, STEPHEN Vice-President. 


ay C, Brown, tary and Treasurer. 
JraseE J. BARKER, 


Solid Merril Tr Pe) 
6% incen | = BH 
» Securities, “naon. 
OgPPIIEAL Donna Ane oars veers 


atef a RAN AES PAN SERS.,. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE co., 
Street. Philadelphia. 


80S and 31 s10W Walnut Street, 
yueeee 


$2,626,196 39 

















never known, Best all-the-year climate in the world. 
Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 
Church, school and social advantages. For sale at 
very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 

A Guide, with maps, prices, FRE terms, and all required infor- 


mation, will be mailed of charge on application. 
C. EB. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C. & N.-W. R’y, CHICAGO, ILL. 


1830 The Great Prize Sunday-School Song Book for 1890 
APPLES OF COLD. 























The Latest and Ridhest Pickings in the Orchard of S. S. Song. 
By J. F. KINSEY and JOHN McPHERSON. 
es of Gold” to the Sunday-school workers and Christian people of the 


ally say it is the ripe fruit of a rich experience. It contains the original 
compositions of forty contributors, giving to it variety and originality. 


Tn offering “ A 
coun’ we can tru 
ney & 


NEV Wo RDs. NEW MUSIC. 


Plain print, good paper, first-class binding, 
In every particular it is the best Sunday-school song-book published. 


Sample Pages, Circulars, and Testimonials Free. 


Price, per hundred, $30 ; per dozen, $3.60 ; single copy, 35 cents. 
SAMPLES OF EASTER MUSIC FREE. 


THE ECHO MUSIC COMPANY, 
LaFayette, Indiana. 


EASTER MUS IC NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


THE MIGHTY VICTOR. vastee- A responsive and 
T. STEELE. 
by oeoee. 








musical service. By C. T. 


REDEEMER. A re and musical service. 
By Frank L. ARMSTRONG. 


EASTER GLORY. A responsive and musical 
service. By J. H. FiLtMors. 


HOPE’S MESSENGERS. 


musical service. By Jxssiz H. 
FILLMorP. 


SS 
HALLELUJAH! HE IS BISEN! A res- 
msive and musical service, By Groner C. 
Vee, SWEENY, etc. 


SUNRISE. A responsive Easter service. By 
A. Z and H. A. Conran. 


akties Sak Thar MOR 


= E. &. Lorenz. 
By J. R. Murray. 

By J. E. Hall. 
By E. E. Rexford. 
od J. E. Hall. 


are printed after the 
thro them. 


msive and 
4asown and J.B. 





We Seep the egy or of Hood, 
Holl, Church, ae fact, everything pu 
Hine. ‘and supply at bo! 


Gane a. belomusben, 
711 Broadway, New York City. 


"EASTER GLORY esc 5 


Service of Music 
Exercises for sander Schools. 


ow & Main, 
yo = 
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canamplee S& se ew eaperiatendente Boston ‘and ere 
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somiations, af n nd 


HOPE'S MESSENGERS <== 


for Sunday Schools, in which characters are in- 
troduced who sing and recite the Scri 
ite cqpcerning e Mee | an 
e. cts.; cts. per dozen, post-paid; 


Paka Eo Shara fe meee 





re teach- 
the future 








Easter Anthem, send 5 cents 
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For a good new 


Ls) ore Bros., Cincinnati, O. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This 
powder never varies. More economicel than ths ordingey 


Kinds, caumot be sold in competition 
ee cee “ia sere ei 


Kansas |nvestment Fompany 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


GUARANTEED LOANS. 

FIRST MORTGAGES on improved 

oO farm*and city property, not exceed- 

© ing in amount one-third of the con- 

servative valuation of the real estate 

on which they are made. Interest payable 

semi-annually, running five or seven years, 

Issued in amounts of $200 to $10,000, and 
upward, 



































in bonds secured by 105 per cent, 
6% of their face in first-mortgage loans, 
° Safe Deposit and Trust Company as 
trustee. Interest payable quarterly, 
$100, $200, $500, $1,000, and $5,000. 
by the Company, may be had on applica 
tion to 
585 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kan, 
GEO, C. MORRELL, Vice-PREsipEnt, 
EDWIN A. BARBER, ResipentT MANAGER, 
114 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
> CENT. 
QUARTERLY. 
Purchases and Rents Central busi- 
Larger ividende will will be paid after 1898. Send 
for particu 
246 Washington Street, Boston, Mase. 
WARREN LOAN = AGENCY, 
Manhattan a Life insurance Co., New York. 
YOu HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
ts operation, address the 
pany, gi your age. 
THE BEST INVESTMENT 
on the choice of 
Citys. b rociee Tovestnent Oo” ent Con, Kaneas Cy, 1 Kan. 
EASTER DAWN. 232 
. Wel fe By 
MES SAGE OF THE LILIES, 
=e D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 
cents. A a elas 
for selection, will 





GOLD DEBENTURES. 
which are deposited with the Boston 
five or ten years. Issued in denominations at 
Information regarding the securities offered 
HERBERT E. BALL, Prester, 
101 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 
COUPONS PAYABLE 
ness Real Estate in ong Cities, 
GEORGE f LRONARD, Gen’) 
, Nebrask 
bee ea = enaoe meg. tg Nebraee 
snd selieonces. 
For ao EY 
surplus fu 
poh peg A —— , f, 
cated | 
Anew servicc 
5 cents eac d 
EASTER | ee Our Poa "Sry ‘now rena te, § 
JOHN J. HOOD, "4.25 grees 
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So however, an advertisement 
money that they lose thereby. 


of a party not in good standing be inadv ertently inserted, 





